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PROLOGUE 


RULES  OF  ORDER 


According  to  those  who  study  such  things,  our  pen- 
chant for  business  meetings  is  ancient,  tracing  back 
_ at  least  to  hunter-gatherer  days,  when  the  take- 
down of  a mammoth  or  whale  would  have  been  preceded 
by  a confab  behind  a bush  or  dune  about  the  location,  condi- 
tion, and  mood  of  the  beast,  wind  direction,  available  weap- 
ons, the  disposition  of  the  gods,  and  how  the  liver  would  be 
divided  among  those  who  survived  the  shopping  spree. 

While  we  have  over  the  millennia  vastly  improved  our 
ability  to  harvest  meat  without  being  mauled,  we  seem  not 
to  have  made  the  same  kind  of  progress  when  it  comes  to 
managing  our  meetings.  At  least  that’s  the  evidence  of  an 
industry  of  books,  magazines,  videos,  and  websites  whose 
developers  and  promoters  contend  that  we’ve  got  a great 
deal  to  learn  about  how  to  talk  about  things.  And  judging 
by  some  of  the  most  popular  of  their  titles  to  be  found  on 
Amazon,  they  believe  the  problem  to  be  urgent:  Death  by 
Meeting-,  Let’s  Stop  Meeting  Like  This;  Read  This  Before  Our 
Next  Meeting;  and  the  truly  terrifying  Big  Book  of  Meeting 
Games. 

Within  the  relatively  new  but  established  social  sci- 
ence called  “meeting  studies,”  materials  such  as  these  are 
designated  “popular  practice  literature,”  as  compared  with 
the  books  and  research  papers  that  comprise  “scientific  lit- 
erature” and  are  written  by  university  faculty  with  straight- 
forwardly high  purpose,  endnotes,  and  references  to  such 
things  as  “talk  that  may  be  legitimated  (and  sometimes 
delegitimated)  by  the  meeting  frame.”  (From  a book  called 
The  Meeting  that  lays  into  the  subject  from  a European  theo- 
retical perspective.) 

Popular  practice  books  tend  to  avoid  theories  as  well 
as  any  words  that  don’t  call  attention  to  the  five  (or  six  or 
seven,  but  rarely  more)  golden  rules  for  meeting  manage- 
ment advanced  by  their  authors.  One  “system,”  the  subject 
of  several  books  and  known  as  the  Meeting  Canoe,  relies 
upon  “welcome,  connect,  discover,  ehcit,  decide,  attend,” 
and  drawing  on  its  foundational  metaphor,  promises  meet- 
ings framed  by  “order,  shape,  and  flow.”  (And  buoyancy, 
too,  one  hopes.)  Another  approach,  manifest  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Big  Book  of  Meeting  Games,  asserts  that  meeting 
“participants  will  become  more  involved,  more  creative,  and 
more  productive  through  games  and  exercises.”  Gingerly 
testing  this  premise,  I looked  up  a game  titled — I thought 
promisingly — “The  Japanese  Bathtub,”  which  strangely 
enough  never  referenced  Japanese  bathtubs  below  the  title 
but  suggested  that  by  spending  a short  time — seven  min- 


utes, precisely — thinking  about  how  to  improve  bathtubs,  a 
small  group  of  employees  could  learn  “that  small  groups  can 
generate  a large  number  of  viable  ideas.” 

IN  FACT,  WHO  KNOWS?  AS  THE  MOTHERSHIP  OF  MEET- 

ing  scholarship — the  787-page  Cambridge  Handbook  of 
Meeting  Science — accedes,  popular  practice  concepts  may 
have  no  empirical  studies  behind  them,  but  they’re  often 
based  on  good  intuition  or  experience,  and  so  they  just 
work.  Which  was  gracious  of  the  Handbook,  given  that 
empiricism  is  what  its  31  chapters,  91  charts  and  tables,  and 
2,273  reference  citations  are  determinedly  about. 

Need  to  know  the  number  of  hours  that  American 
middle  and  senior  managers  spend  in  meetings  each  week? 
Twelve  and  23,  respectively,  says  the  Handbook.  Where  on 
the  planet  are  meetings  most  likely  not  to  start  on  time? 
The  Middle  East:  19.36  minutes  behind  schedule  on  aver- 
age. Why?  “Acceptance  of  interruptions”  as  a feature  of 
life.  How  many  ways  are  there  to  establish  consensus  at 
the  conclusion  of  a meeting?  Four,  and  it’s  complicated. 
Can  one  record  and  code  and  coldly  review  the  plotlines 
of  interaction  among  multiple  meeting  participants?  Yes, 
frighteningly. 

The  ambition  inherent  in  this  effort  to  know  the  ways  of 
men  and  women  who  meet  as  precisely  as  we’ve  come  to 
know  the  fruit  fly  is  admirable.  But  I can’t  say  I wish  meet- 
ing scientists  ultimate  success.  It’s  not  that  I don’t  know  all 
about  meetings.  I work  in  an  industry  that  is  built  on  the 
venerable  notion  that  humankind  gets  things  done  by  talk- 
ing. And  I’ve  been  involved  in  town  politics  as  an  elected 
and  appointed  official.  And  I’ve  served  on  nonprofit  boards. 
And  so  over  the  decades  I’ve  nodded  off  and  drifted  off  and 
checked  myself  from  going  off  in  rooms  large  and  small, 
many  times  musing  (silently)  on  Montaigne’s  assertion 
that  “No  man  is  immune  from  saying  foolish  things.  The 
true  misfortune  is  to  say  them  painstakingly.”  (Montaigne 
did  time  as  a magistrate  in  Bordeaux.)  Still,  I don’t  believe 
I’d  ever  want  to  participate  in  a meeting  so  well  planned, 
so  well  trimmed  and  joined,  so  well  directed,  and — above 
all — so  well  monitored  that  no  one  in  the  room  will  jump 
the  agenda  to  bring  up  a child’s  cough  that  won’t  go  away,  or 
the  foolish  behavior  of  the  NFL  commissioner,  or  a necktie 
hanging  on  the  meeting  leader  that  should  never  have  been 
purchased,  much  less  worn  out  in  the  open. 

Our  story  on  committee  life  begins  on  page  22. 

— BEN  BIRNBAUM 
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HISTORY  LESSON 

Re  “Madison’s  Edits,”  by  Mary  Sarah 
Bilder  (Winter  2016):  Madison’s  Hand  is 
one  of  those  truly  rare  works  of  scholar- 
ship that  changes  the  way  we  view  history 
and  the  law.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
American  Constitution’s  meaning  will 
need  to  put  it  at  the  top  of  their  must- 
read  list  and  will  likely  be  reckoning  with 
its  implications  for  years  to  come.  In  a 
meticulous  and  measured  way,  Bilder 
demonstrates  that  Madison’s  Notes  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  rather  than  rep- 
resenting a reliable  and  objective  record 
of  events,  was  carefully  constructed  and 
revised  by  Madison  to  justify  his  shifting 
political  and  constitutional  agenda.  Bilder 
does  not  sensationalize  this  indisputable 
fact,  but  rather  uses  it  as  the  foundation 
for  building  a more  nuanced  portrait 
of  Madison’s  ongoing  struggle  to  think 
about  issues  of  constitutional  meaning 
and  interpretation.  The  Madison  who 
emerges  from  the  pages  of  her  account 
may  no  longer  claim  to  be  the  “father  of 
the  Constitution,”  but  he  was  and  may  still 
be  considered  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
most  insightful  political  and  constitutional 
theorists  of  his  age. 

Said  Cornell 

Bronx,  New  York 

The  author  is  the  Paul  and  Diane  Guenther 
Chair  in  American  History  at  Pordham 
University. 

MEN  ABOUT  CAMPUS 

Re  “Eminences,”  by  Ben  Birnbaum  (Fall 
2015):  As  a former  English  major  and 
president  of  UGBC,  I am  among  those 
with  grateful,  fond  memories  of  both  John 
Mahoney  and  Jim  McIntyre.  I was  one 
of  the  few  sophomores  whom  Professor 
Mahoney  (I  never  was  able  to  call  him 
John)  let  join  his  legendary  two-semester 
course  on  the  Romantics.  Tie  changed 
forever  the  way  I appreciate  literature 
and  shaped  my  journey  as  a professor  of 
literature. 

Jim  McIntyre  (known  as  Mac)  was  our 


sounding  board,  advocate,  father  figure, 
and — I have  no  doubt — the  one  who 
reminded  his  colleagues  that  listening  to 
us  was  really  worth  the  effort  (and  the 
headaches).  Forty  years  later,  as  a univer- 
sity president  [of  Alvernia  University]  for 
1 5 years,  I still  think  of  Jim  to  remind  me 
why  we  do  what  we  do. 

Tom  Flynn  ’74 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Others  praise  John  Mahoney  for  his 
teaching,  kindness,  and  encouragement. 

I certainly  benefited  from  these  qualities, 
too,  but  I also  learned  another  important 
life  lesson  from  him,  one  that  I have  tried 
over  the  years  to  pass  on  to  my  own 
students. 

In  my  senior  year  at  Tufts,  I applied  for 
a teaching  fellowship  in  Boston  College’s 
English  department.  Disappointed  and 
chagrined  when  I was  admitted  without 
the  fellowship,  I phoned  John,  then  depart- 
ment chair,  to  find  out  why. 

“Well,"  he  told  me.  “You  didn’t  come 
for  an  interview.” 

“But  an  interview  wasn’t  required,”  I 
protested. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  "But  the  people  we  want 
do  come  for  an  interview.” 

I came  for  the  interview,  and  later  that 
summer  some  poor  guy  was  drafted,  and  I 
got  the  fellowship. 

Mara  Casey,  MA’68 

Laguna  Niguel,  California 

A FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Re  “We  Are  Masti,”  by  Zachary  Jason 
(Winter  2016):  I always  admired  the  dance 
teams  on  campus  and  imagined  their  hard 
work.  Masti  showed  me  that  an  equal 
amount  of  love  and  support  is  needed 
for  a team  to  perform  at  its  best.  It  is  that 
same  love  and  support  that  turns  a team 
into  a family. 

Jim  Shafer  ’15,  MS’ 16 

Bethel,  Connecticut 

Joining  a South  Asian  dance  team  was  not 
part  of  my  college  plan,  but  being  part  of 
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Masti  for  three  years  shaped  my  Boston 
College  experience — from  the  struggles 
of  long  practices  and  tough  routines  to  the 
pleasures  of  traveling  together  and  per- 
forming in  front  of  thousands  of  people. 
J.M.  Becerra  ’15 
Lima,  Peru 

I joined  Masti  my  freshman  year.  It  was  a 
way  to  learn  more  about  my  own  culture 
while  sharing  it  with  others.  I loved  being 
able  to  teach  others  about  dancing,  but 
nothing  was  better  than  seeing  them  have 
fun — that  was  what  Masti  was  all  about. 
Vebhav  Garg  ’15 
Dayton,  Maryland 

A refuge  from  the  pressures  of  academic 
life,  Masti  was  also  a place  where  you 
could  find  a little  piece  of  home.  The  team 
gave  me  some  of  my  best  friends  and  some 
of  my  best  college  memories. 

Kishan  Bhakta  ’13 
Saugus,  Massachusetts 

I was  a Masti  member  for  three  years. 

The  article  perfectly  encompassed  what 
it  means  to  be  on  the  team.  Showcasing 
South  Asian  culture  in  the  form  of  dance 
was  one  of  our  major  goals,  but  along  the 
way,  we  became  a family. 

Ami  Trivedi  ’14 
Valhalla,  New  York 

Masti  was  a huge  part  of  my  time  at 
Boston  College  (I  was  a team  captain 
for  my  junior  and  senior  years),  and  my 
teammates  have  been  some  of  my  closest 
friends  since  then. 

Umang  Gupta  ’13 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

DORM  MASTER 

I was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Edward  Hanrahan,  S)  (1926-2015),  who 
was  director  of  the  Office  of  Resident 
Students  when  I arrived  as  a freshman 
in  1967. 1 can  still  recall  the  weekend  he 
grounded  me  for  playing  Frisbee  on  a 
lawn  near  Claver  Hall  that  apparently  was 
not  zoned  for  disc-flinging.  On  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  I had  to  check  in  at 
O’Connell  House  every  hour  on  the  hour 
until  midnight. 

Mike  Morris  ’7 1 , PhD.  ’78 
Hamden,  Connecticut 


For  Boston  College  students  in  the  1970s 
Fr.  Hanrahan  seemed  to  be  omnipresent — 
greeting  students,  questioning,  directing, 
always  walking  quickly,  his  jacket  flap- 
ping behind  him.  I only  met  hint  once  as 
a student,  when  he  came  to  a party  in  our 
Hillside  dorm.  I opened  the  door,  and  he 
saw  the  packed  apartment  with  everyone 
holding  plastic  cups.  He  gave  me  “that 
look,”  and  invited  my  roommates  and  me 
to  visit  hint  at  his  office  on  Monday. 

Five  years  ago,  when  one  of  our  form- 
er roommates  died  far  too  early,  I asked 
Fr.  Hanrahan  if  he  would  say  a memorial 
Mass.  He  said  of  course,  but  he  would 
not  accept  an  offering,  asking  that  I in- 
stead give  to  one  of  Washington’s  many 
homeless. 

When  I tried  to  thank  hint  for  all  he  had 
done  for  us  he  stopped  me  and  said,  “No, 
it  was  you  students  who  saved  me.” 

Brian  Donohue  ’77 
Washington,  D.C. 

SHELF  LIFE 

I was  excited  to  see  in  the  Winter  2016 
“Campus  Digest”  that  Elements,  the  under- 
graduate research  journal,  has  celebrated 
its  10-year  anniversary. 

When  20  of  us  gathered  in  Gasson 
Hall  in  the  winter  of  2004  to  launch 
Elements,  our  goal  was  to  provide  a show- 
case for  the  excellent  undergraduate 
research  at  Boston  College  that  had  found 
a resting  place  in  the  bottom  of  profes- 
sors’ desk  drawers.  My  hat  is  off  to  the 
dedicated  students  who  for  a decade  have 
brought  attention  to  the  brilliant  work 
of  their  peers. 

Greg  Wiles  ’06 
Los  Angeles,  California 

The  author  was  the  founding  editor-in-chief 
of  Elements. 

AMERICAN  SPYCRAFT 

Re  “Assigned  Reading:  U.S.  Intelligence 
History,”  by  Charles  Gallagher,  SJ  (Fall 
2015):  One  book  about  the  subject  that 
should  be  required  reading  is  Diana  West’s 
American  Betrayal.  It  chronicles  the  strong 
influence  of  communists  in  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  It  is 
well-sourced  and  shocking. 

Dick  Dewar  '62 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 


SAIL  ON 

Re  “Letters”  (Winter  2016):  Congratula- 
tions to  Annie  Haeger  ’12,  Rolex  Yachts- 
woman of  the  Year,  and  to  all  the  women 
of  the  Boston  College  sailing  team.  I 
remember  with  fondness  my  time  as  com- 
modore of  the  women’s  sailing  club, 
and  as  captain  of  the  women’s  sailing 
team.  In  1964  we  won  the  women’s  inter- 
collegiate sailing  championship.  Upon 
returning  to  campus  I presented  the 
trophy  to  Dr.  Mary  Kinnane,  the  dean  of 
women.  She  said,  “You  are  the  team  with 
no  boat,  no  dock,  no  coach,  and  no  fund- 
ing, and  still  you  won.  Well  done.”  We 
made  the  front  page  of  the  Heights,  the 
first  women  to  be  so  honored  for  athletic 
accomplishments. 

Janet  Burke  ’66,  M.Ed.’67,  PhD. ’71 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

TASTE  TEST 

I was  appalled  to  read  in  “Campus  Digest” 
(Winter  2016  ) about  a pop-up  meal  that 
featured  foie  gras.  Really?  Foie  Gras  . . . 
the  diseased  and  enlarged  liver  of  a duck 
or  goose,  produced  through  force  feed- 
ing? Boston  College  should  be  ashamed 
of  being  associated  with  such  extreme 
cruelty. 

Jane  Hoffman  ’75 

New  York,  New  York 

UPDATES 

We  have  received  word  of  additional 
books  published  by  Boston  College  faculty 
and  staff  during  2015:  Jewish  Liturgy:  A 
Guide  to  Research,  by  Ruth  Langer,  profes- 
sor of  theology  (Rowman  & Littlefield); 
God  is  the  Light  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth:  Light  in  Islamic  Art  and  Culture,  edit- 
ed by  Jonathan  Bloom  and  Sheila  Blair, 
who  are  the  Norma  Jean  Calderwood 
University  Professors  of  Islamic  and  Asian 
Art  (Yale  University  Press);  and  The  New 
Deportations  Delirium:  Interdisciplinary 
Responses,  edited  by  Daniel  Kanstroom, 
professor  of  law;  and  M.  Brinton  Lykes, 
professor  in  the  Lynch  School  of 
Education  (New  York  University  Press). 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 
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H Boston  College  attained  an  R1  rank- 
ing  as  a research  university  with  the 
q "highest  research  activity"  in  the  lat- 
i />  est  Carnegie  Classification  rankings, 
a.  Law  professor  Mary  Sarah  Bilder 
^ was  awarded  the  Bancroft  Prize  in  his- 
k-*  tory  for  her  2015  book,  Madison’s  Hand: 
Revising  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Previous  recipients  include  George  F. 
Kennan,  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  and  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  Bilder  was  also  appointed 
Founders  Chair  professor  at  the  Law 
School.  The  University  announced 
plans  for  new  athletic  facilities,  includ- 
ing baseball,  softball,  and  intramural 
playing  fields  on  the  Brighton  Campus,  a 
new  recreation  complex,  and  a field  house 
on  a portion  of  Shea  Field.  )fC  Thomas 
Dodman,  an  assistant  professor  of  history 
whose  work  focuses  on  the  social  and  cul- 
tural history  of  modern  Europe,  has  been 
awarded  a 2016-17  Mellon  Fellowship 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  After  six  years, 
Mark  Massa,  SJ,  will  step  down  as  dean 
of  the  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 
and  become  director  of  the  Boisi  Center 
for  Religion  and  American  Life.  He  suc- 
ceeds political  scientist  Alan  Wolfe,  the 
center’s  founding  director,  who  is  retir- 
ing in  early  2017.  Big  Brothers  Big 
Sisters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  selected 
University  President  William  P.  Leahy, 

SJ,  as  the  2016  recipient  of  the  John  B. 
Pearson  Excellence  in  Mentoring  Award. 
Currently  265  Boston  College  students 


participate  in  the  program.  )J(  Just  prior 
to  Valentine's  Day,  the  Heights  asked 
a few  students  what  lines  they  planned 
to  deploy  in  aid  of  romance.  Among  the 
responses  were  “If  you  were  a laser,  you’d 
be  set  on  stunning”;  “Are  you  a broom? 
Because  you’ve  swept  me  off  my  feet”;  and 
“Are  you  from  Tennessee?  Because  you’re 
the  only  101  see.”  The  day  itself  turned 
out  to  be  the  coldest  Valentine’s  Day 
recorded  in  Boston  with  a temperature 
of -9  degrees  at  7:31  a.m.  )J(  The  Board 
of  Trustees  set  2016-17  undergraduate 
tuition  costs,  including  room  and  board 
and  fees,  at  $65,1 14,  an  increase  of  3.65 
percent.  Need-based  undergraduate  finan- 
cial aid  will  rise  by  4. 1 percent,  to  $ 1 14 
million.  Connell  School  of  Nursing 
student  and  epeeist  Renee  Bichette  T7 
finished  seventh  at  the  NCAA  fencing 
championship,  the  highest-ever  placing 
by  an  Eagle.  In  another  competitive  arena, 
a 10-person  undergraduate  team  from 
Boston  College  advanced  to  the  semifinals 
of  the  national  Mock  Trial  competition. 
hit  Liane  Young,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  was  named  winner  of  the  2016 
Stanton  Prize,  given  by  the  Society  for 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  for  her  work 
in  the  field  of  moral  judgment.  V Loyola 
House,  at  50  Quincy  Road,  will  open  in 
August  as  a “residential  house  of  discern- 
ment” for  undergraduates  considering  a life 
in  the  Jesuit  order.  )f(  Melissa  Sutherland, 
associate  professor  at  the  Connell  School 
of  Nursing,  and  professor  of  law  David 
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flour  power  — On  April  26  in  the  McElroy  Commons  kitchen,  members  of  the  undergraduate  Baking  Club  (founded  in  2014)  decorated  cupcakes  for 
a Boston  Bakes  for  Breast  Cancer  fundraiser.  In  all,  11  students,  together  with  the  Dining  Services  lead  bakers  William  Coakley,  John  Amichetti,  Clint 
Durant,  and  Scott  Young,  prepared  more  than  300  raspberry-filled  vanilla  cupcakes,  which  sold  out  the  next  day  in  the  campus  dining  halls.  It  was  the 
Baking  Club's  first  collaboration  with  executive  pastry  chef  Tim  Fonseca,  who  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  piping  french  and  star  tips  and  applying  fon- 
dant flowers.  Proceeds  went  to  the  Dana  Farber  Foundation  for  Breast  Cancer.  Clockwise,  from  left:  Daniella  Rizos  '18,  Michelle  Peffen  '18,  Shannon 
O'Donnell  '18,  Emma  Hughes  '19,  Leah  Kaye  '19,  Molly  Shields  '17,  Mary  Ladesic  '18,  Hannah  Ladesic  '18,  Yoonseo  Zoh  '17,  and  Victoria  Rizos  '18. 


Wirth  received  Fulbright  awards  in  sup- 
port of  teaching  and  research  in  Chile  and 
Russia,  respectively.  XV  In  its  2016  rank- 
ing of  undergraduate  business  programs, 
Bloomberg  Businessweek  placed  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management  third,  up  one  spot 
from  last  year.  "Blacks  in  Boston," 
a symposium  series  founded  at  Boston 
College  in  1983,  returned  to  campus  for 
the  first  time  since  2000  for  a daylong  dis- 
cussion of  issues  relating  to  immigration. 
)f(  Tim  van  Opijnen,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biology  who  has  done  pioneering 
work  in  genomic  sequencing,  received 
a $10  million  National  Institutes  of 
Health  grant  to  lead  a team  pursuing  new 
antibiotic  treatments  for  deadly  viruses 
such  as  Streptococcus  pneumoniae.  In 
a paper  to  be  published  in  the  St.  John’s 


Law  Review,  Christine  O'Brien,  profes- 
sor of  business  law  at  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management,  analyzed  the  “Top  10 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  [NLRB] 
profanity  cases,”  including  one  involving  a 
“swearing  match”  between  two  waitresses 
in  a California  restaurant  that  resulted  in 
firings  (in  the  subsequent  case  before  the 
NLRB  the  terminations  were  overturned). 
)f(  Associate  professor  of  mathematics 
J.  Elisenda  Grigsby  received  a 2016 
Simons  Foundation  Fellowship  in  recog- 
nition of  her  work  in  low-dimensional 
topology.  The  White  House  named 
Grigsby  the  winner  of  a Presidential 
Early  Career  Award  for  Scientists  and 
Engineers.  A Chiamaka  Okorie  T7,  a 
student  in  the  Connell  School  of  Nursing, 
was  chosen  to  receive  the  Martin  Luther 


King  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship.  Nicaragua 
native  Maura  Lester  McSweeney  T 7,  a 
philosophy  major,  was  awarded  the  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  A.  Romero  Scholarship. 
Rising  senior  Katie  Chen  was  this  year’s 
winner  of  the  Benigno  and  Corazon 
Aquino  Scholarship.  XV  Ten  years  after 
the  University  established  its  last  strate- 
gic plan,  an  effort  is  underway  to  develop 
a fresh  strategic  initiative,  cochaired  by 
executive  vice  president  Michael  Lochhead 
and  provost  David  Quigley.  Working 
with  a 17-person  steering  committee,  24 
teams  of  faculty  and  staff  from  across 
the  University  will  carry  out  assessments 
of  particular  academic  and  administrative 
areas,  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
a draft  plan  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
early  201 7.  — Thomas  Cooper 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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From  left:  Leslie  Carandang  '16,  Moore,  and  Anne  Flick  '16. 


Shared  experience 

By  Jeri  Zeder 

In  a pilot  program,  senior  women  gain  mentors 


In  2008,  Joy  Moore  ’81,  H’10,  was  on 
“a  safe  and  comfortable  career  track,” 
working  as  an  administrator  in  private 
secondary  education  in  Los  Angeles.  Then 
she  found  herself  suddenly  changing 
course  and  spending  four  years  in  South 
Africa,  far  from  her  husband  and  teenage 
children,  helping  to  run  Oprah  Winfrey’s 
Leadership  Academy  for  Girls.  “I  wanted 
to  know,”  she  explained  to  her  audience, 
“What  was  I made  of.” 

Seventy-two  Boston  College  women 
were  meeting  for  dinner  in  the  Cabaret 
Room  of  Vanderslice  Hall  in  late  March — 
as  they  had  met  nearly  once  a month  since 
September.  Of  them,  63  were  seniors  on 
the  verge  of  graduating;  nine  were  men- 
tors from  among  the  University’s  faculty 
and  staff.  Together  they  made  up  a pro- 
gram called  Rise,  which  emerged  this  year 
out  of  the  Women’s  Center. 

Rise  was  created  after  a University 
study  found  that  female  students  suffered 
from  declining  confidence  levels  between 


their  freshman  and  senior  years.  (It’s  a 
finding  that  has  been  demonstrated  at 
other  universities,  as  well.)  “What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  launch  these  students  as 
confident  women  as  they  leave  Boston 
College,”  says  Katie  Dalton  ’03,  MA’07, 
director  of  the  Women’s  Center  and 
herself  one  of  the  nine.  The  program  has 
brought  the  women  together  for  frank 
and  searching  conversation,  as  a way  of 
sharing  perspectives  on  issues  that  young 
women  face  as  college  ends. 

The  women  helped  themselves  to 
buffet-style  pasta  and  salad,  found  their 
assigned  round  tables,  and  prepared  to 
discuss  Joy  Moore’s  topic,  “The  Courage 
to  Make  Difficult  Decisions.” 

In  its  early  years,  Oprah’s  grade 
eight-12  school  for  400  impoverished 
girls  was  rocked  by  sexual  abuse  scandals. 
Moore,  who  is  now  Boston  College’s 
associate  vice  president  of  alumni  rela- 
tions, was  hired  to  turn  the  place  around. 
She’d  applied  for  the  interim  head-of- 


school  job  on  a whim,  forgot  about  it, 
and  then  one  day  found  a “harpo.com” 
email  in  her  inbox  proposing  a telephone 
interview.  It  must  have  gone  well:  Oprah’s 
vetters  skipped  over  the  next  step — a 
video  conference — and  invited  Moore  to 
Chicago.  As  she  walked  into  the  cavernous 
conference  room,  she  suddenly  realized, 

"I  never  asked  who  I was  interviewing 
with.”  Scanning  the  room,  she  saw  giant 
television  screens  and  a small  assembly  of 
people  who  would  turn  out  to  be  from  the 
Oprah  Winfrey  Foundation  and/or  law- 
yers. Oprah’s  BFF  Gayle  King  was  there, 
and  then  Moore  saw  Oprah  herself. 

“Hi.  I’m  Oprah,”  Oprah  said,  extending 
a hand.  “No  kidding ,”  thought  Moore — 
though,  as  she  told  her  audience,  the  word 
that  came  to  her  mind  was  something 
stronger. 

When  the  laughter  died  down,  Moore 
told  the  women  that  the  job  offer  had  felt 
like  a crossroads.  Six  months  with  8,000 
miles  separating  her  and  her  family?  But 
she  knew  she  and  her  husband  could 
make  it  work,  and  so  she  went.  When  the 
term  ended  and  she  was  asked  to  stay  on, 
Moore  felt  pulled  to  serve.  “Working  with 
young  girls  in  difficult  circumstances,”  she 
said,  “you  get  swept  away.  I felt  called  to 
come  out  of  what  was  comfortable.”  And 
so  six  months  turned  into  four  years.  Her 
daughter,  then  in  eighth  grade,  would  ask 
her,  “Why  are  you  there  with  them  and 
not  here  with  me?”  Her  friends  would  ask, 
“What  kind  of  mother  leaves  her  children 
like  this?”  Her  own  mother,  however,  was 
completely  supportive.  Moore  relocated 
to  the  United  States  and  Boston  College  in 
201 1,  but  still  reflects  on  what  she  called 
“my  personal  pilgrimage  to  strengthen  my 
core  as  a mother,  a wife,  and  a person  for 
others.”  She  told  her  audience,  “I  wanted 
to  learn  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  crossroads 
in  my  life.” 

As  group  discussions  commenced 
around  the  tables,  associate  professor 
Regine  Michelle  Jean-Charles  (Romance 
languages  and  literatures)  turned  to  the 
young  women  in  her  circle  and  asked, 
“What  are  the  biggest  crossroads  you  have 
faced?”  A student  considering  a two-year 
teaching  position  overseas  wondered  if 
she  could  pack  up  her  life  and  leave  her 
friends  behind.  Another  wondered  wheth- 
er she  should  return  to  the  Midwest  to  be 
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photographs:  Caitlin  Cunningham  (above);  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert  (opposite) 


nearer  to  her  mother  after  being  so  far 
from  home  for  four  years.  “Each  decision 
seems  momentous  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,”  said  a senior,  as  the  others  nodded. 
Jean-Charles  told  them,  “We  don’t  know 
our  paths.  Things  change  around  you. 
Tilings  happen  in  life.  Let  your  passions 
guide  you  more  than  your  job,  your  title.” 

At  another  table,  where  campus  min- 
ister Margaret  Nuzzolese  '06,  MTS’16, 
sat,  a student  talked  about  Moore’s  story 
as  a lesson  in  “finding  your  adventurous 
spirit.  Don’t  squash  it.  So  many  students 
are  going  instead  for  something  more 
conventional."  But  another  young  woman 
confessed  to  feeling  that  she  hadn’t  yet 
found  her  passion. 

IN  VARIOUS  WAYS,  THE  MENTORS 
asked  their  mentees,  What  do  you  need  to 
make  your  decisions?  The  students  said 
patience,  perspective,  faith  in  themselves. 
One  student  deflected  the  question,  admit- 
ting that  she  was  having  trouble  thinking 
about  her  future  at  all. 

Like  Moore  in  her  talk,  other  mentor- 
ing women  who  took  a turn  as  featured 
speaker  during  the  year  drew  from 
challenging  personal  experiences.  Jean- 
Charles  had  spoken  about  feeling  uncer- 
tain that  she  could  achieve  her  ambition 
to  be  a full  professor  by  age  40  as  the 
mother  of  four  children,  including  a baby. 
“I  have  a lot  of  really  great  mentors  in 
a lot  of  different  areas  in  my  life,  but  none 
of  them  alone  presented  a model  for 
the  kind  of  life  that  I'm  living,”  she  said. 
She  wanted  to  convey  to  the  mentees, 

"Be  courageous  to  create  the  life  that  you 
would  like  to  have.” 

Nuzzolese  had  acknowledged  in  her 
talk  that  women  at  Boston  College  yearn 
to  be  their  authentic  selves  while  also 
feeling  pressure  to  be  attractive  partygo- 
ers.  She  referred  to  “certain  expectations 
[that]  ‘you’re  going  to  meet  someone 
you’ll  marry  here,  you’re  going  to  find 
exactly  your  career  line.’”  “Let  yourself 
dream  beyond  those  things  happening 
here,”  she  said.  “Believe  that  the  choices 
you  make  here  will  ultimately  lead  to  what 
you  are  desiring.” 

Christina  Iacampo  T6,  a political  sci- 
ence major,  says  Rise  has  “forced  us  to 
think  about  questions  that  maybe  don’t 
come  up  when  you  are  just  hanging  out 


with  your  friends — and  maybe  you  don’t 
even  want  to  bring  up,”  especially  if  “you 
still  don’t  have  plans.”  After  she  graduates, 
Iacampo  will  spend  a year  in  the  Jesuit 
Volunteer  Corps,  working  with  Catholic 
Charities  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Abby  MacLean,  a senior  in  the  Lynch 
School  of  Education,  says  of  Rise,  “So 
many  of  the  talks  we  had  were  about  that 
we  don’t  know  what  is  coming. . . . To 
know  that  I do  have  all  the  skills  to  go  out 


there  into  the  real  world,  and  seeing  all 
these  women  who  weren’t  sure  and  how 
they  succeeded  and  what  they  are  doing 
now — it’s  a really  good  feeling.” 

Based  on  student  interest,  “Rise  will 
certainly  be  offered  again  next  year,”  says 
Dalton.  “We  already  have  over  40  juniors 
who  applied  this  past  year  and  were 
deferred.”  ■ 

Jeri  Zeder  is  a writer  in  the  Boston  area. 


Life  with 

By  Thomas  Cooper 


exabytes 

symposium 


Thinking  big  at  the  annual  research 


Marvin  Chow  ’95,  senior  director  of 
marketing  at  Google  Inc.,  wanted 
to  give  his  audience  in  the  Heights  Room 
on  March  1 6 an  idea  of  just  how  much 
data  the  term  “big  data”  encompasses. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  until  2003, 
Chow  told  the  near-capacity  crowd  of 
students  and  faculty,  humans  generated 
the  digital  equivalent  of  five  exabytes  of 


data — in  the  form  of  books  and  pictures, 
tax  records,  train  schedules,  baseball  sta- 
tistics, and  much  else.  An  exabyte,  a unit  of 
digital  storage  equivalent  to  one  quintillion 
bytes  (or  one  billion  gigabytes),  contains 
data  amounting  to  4,000  times  the  infor- 
mation stored  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
According  to  Chow,  humankind  now 
produces  five  exabytes  of  data  every  day, 


Google's  Chow,  with  an  image  of  a self-driving  car:  "Bigger  data  can  help  solve  bigger  problems." 
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including  eight  billion  video  views  and  30 
billion  text  messages.  Computer  scientists 
are  prepared  for  further  growth.  Once  the 
largest  defined  unit,  the  exabyte  is  now 
third,  after  the  zettabyte  (1,000  exabytes) 
and  yottabyte  (one  million  exabytes). 

Correlating  the  data  we  generate  can 
reveal  our  intentions  (Chow  noted  that 
candidate  searches  on  Google  proved  an 
accurate  predictor  of  voting  in  the  New 
Hampshire  presidential  primary  last 
February);  it  can  paint  a picture  of  our 
behavior  (a  spike  in  browser  searches  for 
hangover  cures  on  Sunday  follows  a sud- 
den interest  in  vodka  cocktail  recipes  on 
Saturday);  and  it  can  help  bring  order  to 
our  lives.  Chow  described  his  company’s 
self-driving  car  project,  an  example  of 
data-rich  machine  learning,  as  potentially 
“eliminat[ing]  the  Four  D's” — distrac- 
tion, drowsiness,  drunkenness,  and  driver 
error — that  figure  in  the  nearly  two  mil- 
lion deaths  and  injuries  from  car  accidents 
annually. 

Chow’s  talk  was  the  keynote  for  a 
daylong  symposium  highlighting  big 
data-driven  projects  currently  underway 
at  Boston  College,  including  long-running 
math  and  reading  assessments — the 
Trends  in  International  Mathematics 
and  Science  Study  and  the  Progress  in 
International  Reading  Literacy  Study — 
involving  more  than  600,000  and 
300,000  school  children  respectively, 
overseen  by  Professor  Ina  V.  S.  Mullis  of 
the  Lynch  School  of  Education  (LSOE); 
and  associate  professor  of  economics 
Julie  Holland  Mortimer’s  studies  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  social  policy 
enactments,  such  as  advertising  regula- 
tion. Sam  Ransbotham,  an  associate 
professor  of  information  systems  in  the 
Carroll  School  of  Management  (CSOM), 
introduced  his  work  on  information 
security,  which  he  approaches  not  only 
as  a technological  problem,  but  also  as 
an  “incentive  problem,  an  economic 
problem.”  Using  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s National  Vulnerability  Database 
and  other  databases  of  security  alerts  and 
intrusions  (more  than  half  a billion  were 
recorded  between  2006  and  2008  alone), 
Ransbotham  explores  questions  such  as 
whether  it  is  preferable  to  delay  disclos- 
ing security  breaches  to  the  public  until 
protections  are  in  place — leaving  some 


individuals  and  institutions  exposed  but 
not  alerting  the  hacking  community  to 
a vulnerability — or  to  reveal  the  prob- 
lem early,  hastening  the  development  of 
countermeasures  but  also  letting  “the  bad 
guys”  know  about  the  opening.  (The  short 
answer:  When  problems  are  made  public 
early,  Ransbotham  said,  “the  window  of 
opportunity  closes  quickly.”) 

Joseph  Nugent,  associate  professor 
of  the  practice  of  English,  broached  big 
data’s  effect  on  the  study  of  literature, 
which,  he  said,  is  “in  something  akin  to  a 
crisis”  as  a result  of  the  huge  and  grow- 
ing amount  of  material  now  available  to 
scholars  (Google  has  so  far  digitized  more 
than  25  million  texts).  Scholarship  on  the 
18th-century  English  novel  no  longer  ends 
with  Fielding,  Defoe,  Richardson,  and  the 
like,  Nugent  said;  there  is  now  an  obliga- 
tion to  somehow  consider  the  “three,  or 
four,  or  five  thousand  other  novels”  writ- 
ten during  those  authors’  lifetimes.  On  the 
plus  side,  he  noted,  scholars  can  now  dig 
deeper,  “teasing  meaning  out  of  complex- 
ity.” Nugent  cited  his  students’  efforts  to 
map  the  interactions  of  Stephen  Dedalus 
and  Leopold  Bloom  with  the  more  than 
300  characters  they  meet  on  a single  day, 
June  16,  in  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses.  This  sort 
of  work,  he  said,  is  a “rejection  of  the  false 
dichotomy  between  the  humanities  and 
the  sciences.” 

AT  THE  MORNING’S  END,  ATTENDEES 
were  invited  into  the  adjoining  Boston 
and  Newton  rooms  to  visit  with  12  under- 
graduates and  three  graduate  students 
from  the  departments  of  biology,  classical 
studies,  computer  science,  and  econom- 
ics, as  well  as  CSOM  and  LSOE,  who  had 
been  selected  by  a cross-disciplinary  fac- 
ulty committee  to  present  their  research. 
There  were  the  familiar  informational 
posters  propped  on  easels,  but  the  scene 
was  predominantly  digital.  Multiple  lap- 
tops crowded  the  presenters’  tables,  and 
against  the  walls  stood  large  monitors 
showing  “topological  data  analysis,”  a 
visual  approach  that  highlights  data  point 
clusters  (and  holes  within  those  clusters, 
and  offshoots  of  said  clusters),  aimed  at: 
financial  markets,  1972-2015;  determin- 
ing the  “probability  of  success  for  any 
given  kicking  attempt  in  the  NFL,  in  real 
time”;  and  the  similarities  between  gyro- 


scopic sensors  in  smartphones  and  virtual 
reality  headsets. 

For  the  past  year,  Anthony  Gallanis 
T6,  a theology  and  biochemistry  double 
major,  has  been  assisting  two  research- 
ers at  the  Channing  Division  of  Network 
Medicine  at  Brigham  and  Women’s 
Hospital  who  are  tracking  the  genetic 
component  of  asthma.  Gallanis  displayed 
results  of  the  statistical  analysis  of  37 
million  genetic  mutations  identified  in 
children  through  the  center’s  Genetics 
of  Asthma  in  Costa  Rica  study  and  the 
national  Childhood  Asthma  Management 
Program.  Kaitlin  Chaung  ’17,  a biology 
major,  showed  examples  of  molecular 
microscopy  in  which  she  employed 
machine  learning  techniques  to  tag  ele- 
ments within  cells  using  color  or  other 
visual  cues.  Classical  studies  major  Peter 
Klapes  T9  described  his  work  on  an 
interactive  and  expanded  version  of  the 
CENSUS  of  Modern  Greek  Literature, 
an  index  by  Dia  Philippides,  professor 
emerita  of  classical  studies,  of  all  transla- 
tions of  literature  written  in  the  Modern 
Greek  and  related  criticism  published  in 
English  since  1200 — some  7,000  entries. 
(The  new  format  will  be  published  as  an 
open-access,  searchable  database  on  the 
University’s  eScholarship  platform.) 

When  the  crowd  reassembled  in  the 
Heights  Room,  there  were  more  presenta- 
tions by  faculty,  including  psychology  pro- 
fessor Elizabeth  Kensinger,  who  reviewed 
her  studies  of  the  neuroimaging  of  human 
brain  networks  to  understand  how  memo- 
ries are  stored  and  "how  regions  of  the 
brain  communicate  when  we  regulate  our 
emotions.” 

The  big  data  symposium,  hosted 
by  the  Office  of  the  Provost  and  Dean 
of  Faculties  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Research,  was  the  second  in 
what  will  be  an  annual  interdisciplinary 
conclave  of  faculty  and  students  whose 
interests  converge  on  a particular  topic 
(last  year’s  theme  was  public  health).  In 
describing  the  event’s  objective,  Thomas 
Chiles,  DeLuca  Professor  of  Biology  and 
vice  provost  for  research  and  academic 
planning,  reminded  the  audience  of  the 
collision  theory  of  chemical  reactions. 

“The  more  people  come  together,”  he  said, 
“the  more  probability  there  is  of  more 
productive  interactions  and  reactions.”  ■ 
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The  2015-16  women's  ice  hockey  team,  celebrating  their  Beanpot  victory  over  Northeastern 
University  on  February  9. 


Almost  perfect 

By  Ben  Birnbaum 


The  year  of  women's  hockey 

As  we’re  going  to  be  talking  about 
women’s  college  sports  here,  a 
matter  that  commands  few  newspaper 
headlines  and  fewer  TV  broadcasts,  and 
as  the  sport  in  focus  happens  to  be  ice 
hockey,  which  prospers  naturally  only  in 
about  10  states  that  mostly  he  against  the 
chill  underbelly  of  Mother  Canada,  it’s 


probably  a good  idea  to  begin  by  laying 
out  some  history. 

On  the  evening  of  October  2,  2015,  the 
Boston  College  women’s  ice  hockey  team, 
playing  its  first  game  of  the  year,  defeated 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Duluth  by  a 
score  of  4-1,  at  Conte  Forum.  The  Eagles 
won  their  second  game  on  the  follow- 


ing afternoon,  against  the  same  team, 
by  a score  of  4-2.  They  won  their  third 
game,  against  St.  Lawrence  University, 
on  October  1 1 , by  a score  of  7-4.  And 
on  they  went,  spooling  out  a skein  of  40 
consecutive  victories,  with  Boston  College 
scoring  212  total  goals  against  their 
opponents’  47,  setting  an  NCAA  record 
for  points  (goals  and  assists),  taking  the 
women’s  Beanpot  tournament  and  their 
league  championship  (Hockey  East)  along 
the  way,  gaining  coach  Katie  Crowley 
the  Women’s  Hockey  Coach  of  the  Year 
Award,  and  placing  Alex  Carpenter  T6, 
Haley  Skarupa  T6,  and  Megan  Keller  T8 
among  1 0 finalists  for  the  Patty  Kazmaier 
Memorial  Award — the  Heisman  of  wom- 
en’s hockey. 

The  longest  winning  streak  in  the 
century  or  so  of  organized  athletics  at 
Boston  College,  the  40-0  run  took  place 
over  five  months,  concluding  on  March 
18,  2016,  when  the  Eagles  beat  Clarkson 
University  3-2  in  the  semifinals  of  the 
NCAA  national  tournament,  in  Durham, 
New  Hampshire,  and  qualified  for  the  first 
time  in  their  22-year  history  to  play  in  the 
NCAA  championship  game. 

And  then  they  lost  that  game  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  on  March  20, 
by  a score  of  3-1.  Though  context  may 
not  offer  consolation,  Minnesota,  it  needs 
be  said,  is  in  our  time  the  most  dominant 
team  in  what  has  always  been  the  most 
dominant  of  four  leagues  that  house  the 
nation’s  36  Division  I women’s  ice  hockey 
teams.  Known  as  the  Western  College 
Hockey  Association,  and  anchored  in 
Garrison  Keillor  country,  its  teams  have 
won  15  of  16  NCAA  championships  in 
women’s  hockey,  including  four  of  the 
past  five,  including  the  2012-13  cham- 
pionship, which  capped  a season  during 
which  Minnesota  attained  a (yes)  perfect 
record  of  41-0.  And  so  it’s  reasonable 
to  say  that  when  the  Eagles  took  the  ice 
on  March  20,  2016,  against  the  Lady 
Gophers,  they  were  not  only  playing  for  a 
place  in  University  history  and  women’s 
hockey  history,  but  for  a place  in  the  his- 
tory of  college  athletics. 

SEVERAL  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  SEASON 
ended,  I met  on  a Saturday  morning  with 
Joseph  Gravellese  and  Grant  Salzano, 
both  of  the  Class  of  2010,  and  the  two 
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most  devoted  and  informed  observers 
of  Boston  College  ice  hockey  (men’s  and 
women’s)  that  1 know  of.  Friends  since 
freshman  orientation,  where  they  bonded 
over  a regard  for  NASCAR  racing  that 
was  not  widely  shared  in  their  first-year 
cohort,  the  two  began  to  attend  women’s 
ice  hockey  games  during  freshman  year 
because,  as  Salzano  recalled  in  a recent 
post  on  BC  Interruption , a lively  and 
thoughtful  sports  site  devoted  to  all  mat- 
ters Eagle,  “it  was  free  and  it  was  hockey, 
and  what’s  better  than  free  hockey?”  And 
then  one  night  in  Conte  Forum,  Salzano 
and  Gravellese  saw  a Boston  College  play- 
er clout  an  irritating  opponent  and  send 
her  “a  good  20  feet  on  her  rear  end  into 
the  boards  with  a look  of  pure  bewilder- 
ment on  her  face.”  Wrote  Salzano,  “[We] 
were  hooked.” 

Close  to  10  years  on,  Gravellese  and 
Salzano  are  no  longer  freshman  boys 
who  can  be  knocked  into  puppy  love 
by  an  older  woman  with  a terrific  right 
cross.  Gravellese,  a political  staffer  by 
trade,  is  an  aide  to  the  reform-minded 
mayor  of  his  hardscrabble  hometown  of 
Revere,  Massachusetts,  while  Salzano, 
a Connecticut  native  who  majored  in 
mathematics,  writes  mortgages  for  a 
major  bank.  But  they  remain  hooked. 
Moonlighting  at  BC  Interruption , a site  that 
is  part  of  the  Vox  Media  agglomeration  of 
professional  and  college  sports  websites, 
Gravellese,  who  is  the  site’s  editor,  philos- 
opher, and,  when  necessary,  sheriff,  and 
Salzano,  who  writes  learnedly  but  with  a 
lively  conversational  touch,  turn  out  a tor- 
rent of  hockey-related  material,  including 
tweets,  reflections,  analyses,  interviews 
(sometimes  of  each  other),  game  threads, 
and  history.  It’s  a labor  of  many  hours,  and 
while  they  are  paid  modestly,  it’s  a labor  of 
love;  they  already  have  careers  they  like. 

When  we  talked,  they  were  still  wist- 
ful over  the  season.  “Would  [the  hockey 
team]  have  been  the  most  successful  BC 
team  ever  if  they  went  41  and  0?”  mused 
Salzano.  “The  only  team  that  would  have 
come  close  would  have  been  the  1 940 
football  team,  because  they  would  have 
been  the  only  other  team  that  went  unde- 
feated [1 1-0],  And  while  BC  teams  have 
won  championships,  none  of  them  have 
been  just  incredibly  dominant  like  this 
team  was.” 


Gravellese  recalled  that  he’d  “had  this 
very  sad  feeling  at  the  final  home  game,” 
where  six  graduating  seniors  were  recog- 
nized. "Because  you’re  not  going  to  see  a 
team  like  this  ever  again,  in  that  every  time 
you  go  to  a game  you’re  just  expecting  to 
see  them  completely  destroy  the  oppo- 
nent. Women’s  hockey  very  well  could, 
and  probably  will,  win  a lot  of  games  in 
the  next  years  and  go  to  a national  cham- 
pionship game  again.  But  the  night  after 
night  of  unbelievable  excellence,  you’re 
probably  not  going  to  see  that.” 

A REMARKABLE  SEASON,  EVEN  IF 
only  almost  perfect,  does  have  its  pur- 
poses, however.  Gravellese  believes 
that  2015-16  is  going  to  boost  Boston 
College’s  “desirability  as  the  place  where 
the  greatest  players  want  to  go”  and  put  it 
only  behind  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in 
terms  of  recruitment.  “BC’s  probably  been 
the  third-best  team  in  the  country  over 
the  last  10  years,”  noted  Salzano  in  agree- 
ment, “and  the  coaching  staff  is  stable, 
loved,  and  respected.” 

The  two  men  attest  to  the  swift  growth 
in  the  number  of  players  and  the  qual- 
ity of  play  in  women’s  hockey  since  they 
first  took  an  interest  in  the  Eagles;  a mid- 
ranked  college  team  today  could  have 
been  a Frozen  Four  participant  only  10 
years  ago,  they  agree.  But  neither  is  bull- 
ish on  the  game’s  immediate  prospects. 

It’s  not  soccer  or  basketball,  they  note, 
which  are  played  all  over  the  country  and 
world.  Says  Salzano,  “Good  crowds  in  the 
East  may  number  1,000  to  1,500.”  Says 
Gravellese  crisply,  “Men  between  the  ages 
of  24  and  50” — the  El  Dorado  of  athletics 
marketing — “don’t  go  to  women’s  college 
hockey  games  and  don’t  watch  it  on  TV.” 
(They  also  have  little  confidence  in  the 
viability  of  the  new  four-team  National 
Women’s  Hockey  League,  into  which 
many  of  this  year’s  Eagle  players  have 
been  drafted.) 

In  the  end,  our  conversation — like 
many  about  college  athletics — turned 
to  why  one  becomes  and  stays  a fan 
of  a sport  or  team.  “Ultimately,”  said 
Gravellese,  who  keeps  personal  notes  and 
spreadsheets  on  many  of  the  women’s 
hockey  games  he  attends,  “it’s  that  I really 
enjoy  watching  the  games.  I enjoy  the 
camaraderie  and  seeing  BC  people  rep- 


resenting the  school  well.”  Said  Salzano, 
the  more  openly  emotive  of  the  two — his 
game  threads  are  an  aria  of  upper  case 
howls  of  delight  and  agony — “It’s  because 
there  are  many  people  I really  love  who 
care  too.” 

WHEN  THE  EAGLES  LEFT  FOR  THE 
Frozen  Four  tournament  in  March, 
there  was  no  pep  band  nor  cheerleader 
squad  nor  student  posse  waiting  to  see 
the  bus  off,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  for  a football  team  on  the  way  to  a 
bowl  game  or  a men’s  basketball  team 
headed  for  a March  Madness  engagement. 
But  while  the  sendoff  may  have  lacked 
snare  drums  and  backflips,  it  was  sweet, 
an  expression  of  hometown  sentiment 
put  together  by  an  impromptu  gang  of 
celebrants  who  work  in  Conte  Forum, 
including  public  relations  staff,  fundrais- 
ers, directors  of  this  or  that,  trainers, 
custodial  staff  in  their  maroon  “Facilities” 
polo  shirts,  and  coaches  and  members 
of  other  women’s  teams  who  lined  up 
in  the  hallway  outside  the  hockey  locker 
room  in  Conte,  hooting,  clapping,  calling 
out  names,  and  waving  pieces  of  photo- 
copy paper  recently  imprinted  with 
"Beat  Clarkson.” 

I wasn’t  there,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  but  I’ve 
seen  photos  and  two  cellphone  videos, 
including  one  posted  by  a local  television 
reporter.  It’s  only  29  second  long,  and  it 
shows  the  players  walking  the  friendly 
gauntlet,  laden  with  backpacks,  duffels, 
and  water  bottles,  some  laughing,  some 
looking  overwhelmed  by  the  surprise 
party,  but  all  moving  crisply  like  they 
feared  the  bus  might  take  off  without 
them.  And  then  at  around  1 9 seconds 
into  the  tape,  a player  in  bold-rimmed 
eyeglasses  appears  with  a couple  of  bags 
over  her  left  shoulder,  and  she  is  grin- 
ning and  moving  slowly  and  jauntily,  like 
she  doesn’t  want  to  miss  a second  of  this, 
tacking  side  to  side  across  the  corridor  so 
she  can  say  hello  left  and  right.  Her  name, 
I’ve  been  told,  is  Tori  Sullivan,  and  she’s  a 
sophomore  biology  and  applied  psychol- 
ogy major  from  Michigan  and  was  an 
all-league  rookie  last  year.  And  before  she 
picks  up  speed  and  bolts  for  the  bus,  she 
places  her  left  hand  on  her  heart  and  lets  it 
rest  there.  As  responses  to  sports  fans  go, 
it  was  perfect.  ■ 
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Perasso  and  Loos  (standing)  during  the  UGBC  campaign  debate:  "Build  a wall  around  the  Mods 
and  make  the  freshmen  pay  for  it." 


Decision  2016 

By  Christopher  Amenta 

The  candidates  campaigned  for  laughs.  Then  fate  intervened 


Ask  Anthony  Perasso  ’17  if  his 
campaign  to  preside  over  the 
Undergraduate  Government  of  Boston 
College  (UGBC)  was  a joke,  and  he'll 
answer  your  question  with  a question: 
“Who  said  satire  isn’t  serious?” 

Perasso  and  his  running  mate,  Rachel 
Loos  ’18,  are  co-editors  of  the  student-run 
satirical  newspaper  the  New  England  Classic 
(NEC),  named  for  a sandwich  at  Lower 
Campus’s  Hillside  Cafe.  When  it  came  to 
pursuing  elected  office,  however,  they  went 
by  the  book,  gathering  the  required  250 
student  signatures  ahead  of  the  January  29 
deadline,  to  prove  their  resolve. 

After  all,  comedian  Stephen  Colbert, 
who  partially  inpired  their  bid,  was 
excluded  from  the  2008  South  Carolina 
Democratic  primary  because,  according 
to  party  director  Joe  Werner,  “He  wasn’t  a 
serious  candidate.”  Before  that,  satirist  Pat 
Paulsen  ran  for  president  six  times  over  a 
stretch  of  28  years,  but  failed  to  wrangle 
meaningful  support  despite  slogans  like 


“We  Can  Be  Decisive,  Probably.”  Earlier 
still,  in  1940,  comedian  Grade  Allen  ran 
as  part  of  the  Surprise  Party,  which  had 
a kangaroo  for  a mascot.  She  withdrew 
her  campaign  to  make  way  for  Wendell 
Willkie  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  but  not 
before  revealing  her  platform  theme: 
“Unemployment  and  Where  to  Get  It.” 

“It’s  rare  that  goofballs  are  high-profile 
anything  at  this  school,"  Perasso  said 
of  his  and  Loos’s  run.  “It’s  usually  kids 
who  have  it  all  together."  Perasso,  who 
rows  crew  and  has  served  as  an  orienta- 
tion leader,  and  Loos,  who  volunteers  at 
Little  Brothers  Friends  of  the  Elderly  and 
assists  with  research  in  psychologist  Liane 
Young’s  laboratory,  stretch  the  definition 
of  not  having  it  all  together.  Regardless, 
they  wanted  to  inject  their  brand  of  goof- 
ball  into  the  political  discourse  on  campus. 

“We  saw  everyone  running,  and  we 
thought,  let’s  make  fun  of  it,”  Loos  said. 
“We  were  trying  to  critique  how  a lot  of 
people  at  BC  are  afraid  to  be  weird.” 


Working  with  the  1 5 staff  members 
of  NEC,  Perasso  and  Loos  developed 
jokes,  premises,  and  commentaries  that 
would  serve  as  the  foundation  for  their 
platform.  They  went  with  two  slogans: 
“Bring  Back  the  Funk"  and  “Make  Carney 
Great  Again”  (the  latter  referring  to 
Middle  Campus’s  Carney  Hall,  which  the 
University  website  terms  a “four-story, 
functional  structure”  built  in  1963).  But 
when  the  kickoff  was  only  a day  away,  the 
race  took  a turn  for  the  surreal. 

Already  one  team  had  dropped  out  of 
the  campaign,  leaving  Perasso  and  Loos 
in  a head-to-head  matchup.  On  February 
20,  the  remaining  competition — a pair  of 
juniors — withdrew  as  well.  The  UGBC 
Election  Committee  decided  to  delay  the 
start  of  the  campaign  season  and  consider 
“how  we  are  going  to  move  forward,”  as 
cochair  Adam  Rosenbloom  ’16  told  the 
Heights.  Perasso  and  Loos,  then  the  soli- 
tary option  for  voters,  felt  called  to  recon- 
sider the  tone  of  their  campaign. 

“We  had  to  take  it  kind  of  seriously,” 
Perasso  said.  “You  get  questions  from 
the  AHANA  Leadership  Council  and 
LGBTQ,  and  you  don’t  want  to  offend 
people.  It’s  a joke,  but  you  don’t  want  to 
be  jerks  about  it.  We’d  put  a lot  of  work 
into  the  joke,  but  not  a lot  of  work  into  the 
serious  stuff,  the  issues.” 

The  pair  began  meeting  with  current 
and  past  UGBC  leadership,  to  learn  about 
the  grassroots  activities  that  go  into  cam- 
paigning and  the  responsibilities  that  await 
the  winners.  Their  point  of  view  broad- 
ened. “We  kind  of  realized  that  we  do  care 
a lot  about  certain  issues,”  Loos  said. 

Meanwhile,  UGBC  reopened  the  quali- 
fying process,  and  by  mid-March  five  new 
teams  had  filed  papers.  A primary  would 
whittle  the  field  to  three.  Privately,  Perasso 
and  Loos  developed  a new  campaign  strat- 
egy, which  would  culminate  in  a video  that 
the  pair  planned  to  release  late  in  the  race. 

The  Election  Committee  scheduled 
a kickoff  event  for  March  15  in  the 
Vanderslice  Cabaret  Room,  where  all  the 
teams  unveiled  their  platforms  and  slo- 
gans. Wearing  overalls  and  what  would 
become  their  signature  matching  red 
turtlenecks,  Perasso  and  Loos  made  light 
of  their  ambitions,  singing,  to  the  tune  of 
“Wonderwall”  (1995)  by  Oasis,  “There 
are  many  things  that  we  would  / like  to 
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do  for  BC  / but  we  don’t  know  how.”  The 
other  contenders,  some  buttoned  up  in 
jackets  and  ties,  shared  their  platforms  via 
PowerPoint.  Five  days  later,  at  the  official 
campaign  debate,  Perasso  and  Loos  advo- 
cated for  a “funkier”  student  government 
that  would  communicate  in  a tone  that 
was,  “less  Ugh  BC  and  more  UGBC.” 

They  created  a campaign  page  on  the  all- 
but-defunct  social  network  MySpace  and 
released  a series  of  videos  that  poked  fun 
at  their  campaign,  campus  culture,  and 
2016  U.S.  presidential  politics  (promis- 
ing to  “build  a wall  around  the  Mods  and 
make  the  freshmen  pay  for  it”).  They 
hinted  at  an  election  eve  surprise. 

On  March  22,  students  voted  in  the 
primary.  Perasso  and  Loos  didn’t  receive 
enough  support  to  continue. 

A week  later,  Perasso  expressed  relief 
to  a reporter:  “It’s  for  the  best  that  we 
didn’t  actually  make  it  through.” 

ON  MARCH  30,  MERE  HOURS  BEFORE 
Election  Day,  Perasso  and  Loos  released 
their  final  video.  In  it,  the  pair — wearing 
tie-dye  T-shirts  and  eating  shrimp  cock- 
tail— addressed  student  viewers.  Behind 
the  scenes,  they  said,  they  had  approached 
each  of  the  remaining  three  teams  and 
asked  them  to  speak  on  camera  directly 
to  the  electorate.  What  did  their  cam- 
paigns stand  for?  What  did  they  hope  to 
accomplish?  In  the  video,  which  Perasso 
and  Loos  distributed  through  their  web- 
site and  social  media  channels,  each  team 
shared  its  platform  without  a script,  in  an 
unedited  take.  The  candidates  ended  by 
urging  all  students  to  vote. 

“College  politicians  don’t  need  to 
present  themselves  in  suits  and  ties  with 
formal  platforms.  They  can  goof  around 
a little  bit,”  Perasso  said,  days  before  the 
election.  “If  the  [voter]  turnout  is  more, 
then  I’ll  pat  myself  on  the  back  and  I think 
Rachel  will  be  proud  too.  But  other  than 
that  there’s  the  mood,  the  aura.  I think  a 
joke’s  always  a good  thing  to  have.” 

On  April  Fools’  Day,  Boston  College 
students  ignored  New  England  Classic’s 
endorsement  of  an  autocratic  monarchy 
and  elected  Russell  Simons  T7  and 
Meredith  McCaffrey  T7  UGBC  president 
and  executive  vice  president,  respectively.  ■ 

Christopher  Amenta  is  a Boston  area  writer. 


Bent  over  a laptop  tethered  to  a table  in  a second-floor  room  of  O'Neill  Library,  my 
task  was  to  interpret  shopping  scenarios.  For  example,  "Sarah  enters  the  grocery 
store  happy  and  leaves  angry.  Why?  (a)  The  cashier  was  rude,  (b)  They  didn't  have 
her  favorite  item,  (c)  She  was  thinking  about  what  she  had  to  do  after  grocery  shop- 
ping. (d)  She  ran  into  an  old  friend"  (C  was  my  answer).  Then  the  screen  asked  me  to 
move  on  to  my  next  assignment:  critiquing  luxury  scarves. 

I was  participating  as  a paid  research  subject  at  the  Consumer  Insights  Panel 
(CIP),  a year-old  facility  developed  within  the  Carroll  School  of  Management  to  as- 
sist marketing  department  faculty.  Since  the  CIP  was  launched  in  January  2015, 
more  than  2,000  students  and  staff  have  spent  in  excess  of  2,150  hours  as  subjects 
of  interactive  experiments  — reacting  to  advertisements  for  handbags  and  otherwise 
behaving  like  consumers.  The  results,  once  analyzed,  are  destined  for  papers  not  yet 
written  and  peer-reviewed  journals  such  as  the  Journal  of  Consumer  Research. 

Assistant  professor  Nailya  Ordabayeva  and  Hristina  Nikolova,  the  Coughlin  Ses- 
quicentenial  Assistant  Professor,  both  of  whom  joined  the  marketing  department  in 
2014,  oversee  the  lab.  CIP  currently  conducts  studies  designed  by  13  CSOM  faculty, 
including  associate  professors  of  marketing  Henrik  Hagtvedt  (whose  interest  is 
luxury  branding)  and  S.  Adam  Brasel  (how  technologies  affect  consumer  behavior); 
and  Ordabayeva  herself  (how  food  packaging  and  portions  affect  consumption)  and 
Nikolova  (whether  group  decisions  favor  instant  gratification  or  long-term  planning). 

In  the  span  of  a few  weeks,  a researcher  can  devise  an  experiment,  run  it  through 
the  CIP,  and  collect  data  from  an  average  of  200  student  and  staff  participants  (who 
sign  up  online  for  time-slots  and  may  receive  $5  for  every  half-hour  session).  For 
some  researchers,  such  as  associate  marketing  professor  Gergana  Nenkov,  who  stud- 
ies the  effects  of  product  cuteness,  undergraduates  comprise  the  target  demograph- 
ic. Other  faculty  use  the  CIP  as  a testing  ground  before  conducting  experiments  on  a 
larger  set  of  subjects.  During  the  two,  hour-long  sessions  I participated  in,  no  single 
task  exceeded  15  minutes.  I tasted  a chocolate  bar,  filled  out  a survey  on  my  feel- 
ings toward  three  sculptures,  and  engaged  in  a bidding  war  over  a ceramic  mug. 

The  CIP  opened  a permanent  lab  on  the  second  floor  of  Cushing  Hall  in  February. 
To  gain  exposure  to  state-of-the-art  research  methods,  marketing  students  partici- 
pate in  four  hours  of  studies  in  the  lab  per  year.  They  receive  an  exclusive  newsletter 
every  semester  that  summarizes  each  study's  findings.  —Zachary  Jason 


Students  lend  their  consumer  viewpoints  in  the  CIP's  Cushing  Hall  laboratory. 
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photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 


Gasson  Hall,  in  the  style  of  Vincent  van  Gogh. 


CLOSE-UP:  PAINT 

Andrew  Francl  '16  and  Jesse  Mu  '17  were 
among  26  students  last  fall  in  associate 
professor  Sergio  Alvarez's  "Artificial  Intel- 
ligence" course  in  the  computer  science 
department.  For  their  final  project  they 
chose  to  adapt  the  work  of  computational 
neuroscientists  at  the  University  of  Tubin- 
gen who  in  September  reported  on  an 
algorithm  they'd  developed  that  extracts 
the  brush-stroke  style  of  a painting  and 
applies  it  to  another  image.  Francl,  a dou- 
ble major  in  computer  science  and  biology 
with  a minor  in  mathematics,  and  Mu,  a 
computer  science  major  with  a minor  in 
mathematics,  reconstructed  and  extended 
the  Tubingen  algorithm  to  produce,  among 
other  "artwork,"  this  scene— a photograph 
of  Casson  Hall  at  sunset— suggesting  the 
distinctive  textures  of  Vincent  van  Gogh's 
The  Starry  Night  (1889). 

Unlike  computer  apps  that  are  pro- 
grammed to  impose  specific  painterly 
effects— an  impressionist  haze,  say— onto 
another  image,  the  algorithm  that  made 


BY  NUMBERS 

this  image  can  autonomously  extract  the 
style  of  any  artist.  The  process,  known 
as  deep  learning,  involves  algorithms, 
modeled  on  human  neural  systems,  that 
enable  a computer  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence, modifying  its  behavior  in  response 
to  mathematical  rules  as  it  takes  on  more 
data.  The  network  Francl  and  Mu  worked 
with,  called  a convolutional  neural  net- 
work, was  modeled  on  the  visual  cortex, 
the  part  of  the  brain  primarily  involved 
with  processing  visual  information. 

Using  a programming  language  called 
Python  and  an  algorithm  template  titled 
Caffe,  Francl  and  Mu  translated  math- 
ematical formulations  from  the  Tubingen 
paper  into  some  650  lines  of  code,  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  Fulton  Hall  computer 
science  lab.  The  work  required  hours  of 
"trial-and-error  and  debugging,"  said 
Francl.  "We  had  to  make  sure  our  compu- 
tational intuitions  aligned  with  the  math- 
ematical equations,"  added  Mu.  The  image 
above  is  the  512th  step  by  the  computer 


in  improving  its  faithfulness  to  van  Gogh's 
brush-strokes  (the  quality  plateaued 
thereafter),  and  represents  some  six  hours 
of  computing  time. 

The  students  tested  the  algorithm  on 
a range  of  brush  styles,  from  the  proto- 
impressionism of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  to  the 
pointillism  of  Georges  Seurat,  transposing 
those  styles  onto  color  photographs  of,  for 
instance,  the  Back  Bay  skyline.  In  doing 
so,  they  encountered  shortcomings  in  their 
program:  Notably,  it  failed  to  make  sense 
of  art  that  lacked  a distinctive  surface  tex- 
ture—for  example,  Salvador  Dali's  sleek 
The  Persistence  of  Memory  (1931). 

To  capture  van  Gogh's  use  of  color, 
Francl  and  Mu  wrote  an  extension  to  the 
Tubingen  algorithm  resulting  in  the  sky 
shown  here,  but  its  application  proved 
limited.  The  pair  also  attempted  to  extract 
an  artist's  overall  style,  using  45  cubist 
works  by  Picasso.  Their  conclusion:  For 
that  artist  at  least,  "the  average  becomes 
meaningless." 

Francl  will  study  cognitive  sciences  at 
MIT  next  fall.  Mu  is  a 2016  Goldwater 
Scholar.  —Thomas  Cooper 


image:  Andrew  Francl  '16  and  Jesse  Mu  '17 
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In  1916  an  outrage  in  Dublin  touched  the  Irish  in  Boston 


BY  JAMES  M.  O'TOOLE 


ann 

HEY  ARE  NOT  ‘HANGING  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR 

JL  the  wearing  of  the  green’  these  days,”  an  American 
newspaper  commented  on  May  13,  1916,  of  events  recently 
transpired  in  Dublin;  “they  are  shooting  them.”  That  terse 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Review,  published  weekly  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
but  with  a readership,  largely  Irish  Catholic,  throughout  the 
United  States.  More  than  a dozen  Irish  rebels  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  British  firing  squads  for  their  participation  in  the 
April  24-29  Easter  Rising,  a move  to  compel  independence 
by  seizing  government  and  other  major  buildings  in  the 
city.  They  had,  the  paper  went  on,  “paid  the  extreme  penalty 
of  their  attempt  to  prove  that  Ireland  is  still  a nation.”  The 
Review  did  not  condone  what  the  plotters  had  done — their 
resort  to  open  conflict  against  constituted  authority  was 
unsupportable.  But  the  men’s  motives,  the  paper  suggested, 
at  least  were  good  ones. 

That  mixture — of  censure  and  respect — encapsulated  the 
reaction  of  many  in  the  large  Irish  and  Irish- American  popu- 
lation of  the  greater  Boston  area.  By  the  opening  decades  of 
the  20th  century  , Boston  had  become  one  of  the  most  Irish 
cities  in  the  country.  Its  Irish  continued  to  follow  events  in 
their  homeland  as  they  made  new  lives  for  themselves  in 
America.  But  even  among  those  who  felt  most  strongly  that 
their  beloved  island  was  (as  the  paper  said)  a nation,  there 
was  little  apparent  desire  to  go  to  Ireland  to  participate  in 
the  process  of  political  change.  To  understand  that  ambiva- 
lence, one  must  look  to  the  Irish  experience  in  Boston. 

IN  l8n,  ABOUT  2,200  IMMIGRANTS  CAME  THROUGH 

the  port  of  Boston,  a statistically  insignificant  number 
in  comparison  with  the  city’s  nearly  45,000  inhabitants. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  annual  arrivals  had  increased 
50-fold,  to  nearly  1 15,000  (in  1846).  About  half  the  immi- 

The  Easter  Rising  and  its  aftermath,  in  Dublin  and  in  Boston,  topped 
front  pages  of  the  Boston  Globe. 


grants  every  year  came  front  Ireland,  and  these  were  for  the 
most  part  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  They  crowded 
into  the  city’s  oldest  and  most  densely  packed  neighbor- 
hoods and,  as  so  often  happens,  got  blamed  for  being  poor. 
Crime,  disease,  and  other  social  ills  seemed  to  follow  them, 
and  native  Bostonians  were  quick  to  lament  the  changes 
to  the  city.  “For  a long  time,”  as  historian  Oscar  Handlin 
memorably  wrote,  the  Irish  in  Boston  “were  fated  to  remain 
a massive  lump  in  the  community,  undigested,  undigest- 
ible.”  That  distinction  would  have  disadvantages,  to  be  sure, 
but  also  benefits.  The  Irish  would  experience  discrimination 
in  the  workplace  and  in  society;  they  would  also  coalesce  as 
a community  and  gain  political  clout. 

For  one  thing,  numbers  were  on  the  side  of  the  Irish,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century  they  were  approaching 
a majority,  in  the  Boston  population  at  large  and  among 
the  electorate.  By  the  1880s,  Irish- American  voters  were 
joining  forces  with  reform-minded  Yankees,  and  in  1884 
they  together  elected  Hugh  O’Brien,  the  city’s  first  Irish  and 
Catholic  mayor  (this  in  a place  that  in  1 647  had  enacted  a 
law  that  “no  Jesuit  or  ecclesiastical  person  ordained  by  the 
authority  of  the  pope  shall  henceforth  come  within  our 
jurisdiction”).  O’Brien  had  been  born  in  County  Fermanagh, 
immigrated  as  a child,  and  was  the  successful  publisher  of  a 
commercial  newspaper.  Once  in  office,  he  devoted  himself 
to  development  of  the  city’s  parks  and  libraries.  He  was 
eventually  followed,  in  1901,  by  the  equally  respectable 
Patrick  Collins.  Originally  from  Cork,  Collins  had  already 
had  a career  in  the  state  legislature,  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
the  diplomatic  service.  Both  Collins  and  O’Brien  appeared 
to  demonstrate  that  through  broad,  multiethnic  coalitions 
they  could  govern  without  the  excesses  of  patronage  and 
corruption  that  were  coming  to  characterize  the  Irish  politi- 
cal machines  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  entrenched 
ethnic  and  religious  us-versus-them  rivalries  prevailed. 

But  Collins  died  unexpectedly  in  office  in  1905,  and  his 
death  marked  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  opening  of  another. 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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Boston  Irishmen  of  influence  (clockwise,  from  top  left):  Hugh  O'Brien,  in  an  undated  late  19th-century  photograph;  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  circa  1888;  Cardinal  William 
Henry  O'Connell,  left,  with  John  Francis  Fitzgerald,  circa  1934;  James  Michael  Curley,  circa  1930;  and  David  Ignatius  Walsh,  circa  1918. 


Boston’s  Irish  population  had  continued  to  grow  and  no 
longer  needed  to  make  common  cause  with  other  groups 
to  win  and  retain  political  power.  The  Irish  had  numbers 
sufficient  to  achieve  control  on  their  own.  The  decisive 
turning  point  was  the  mayoral  election  of  1910,  which  pit- 
ted James  Jackson  Storrow,  the  descendent  of  several  long- 
tailed Yankee  families,  against  John  Francis  Fitzgerald,  the 
American-born  son  of  immigrants  from  Wexford,  whose 
sweet  singing  voice  had  earned  him  the  nickname  “Honey 
Fitz.” 

Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  a student  at  Boston  College 
for  one  year  (1878-79),  campaigned  as  a Progressive  of 
the  Teddy  Roosevelt  variety.  But  in  victory  he  governed 


as  the  ward  boss  he  truly  was,  larding  the  city  payroll  with 
supporters  and  directing  contracts  to  those  who  would 
show  their  appreciation,  so  to  speak.  This  set  the  pattern 
for  other  politicos,  most  notably  the  flamboyant  James 
Michael  Curley,  who  would  eventually  serve  four  terms 
as  mayor,  one  term  in  Congress,  one  term  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  two  terms  in  jail,  over  a career  that  last- 
ed until  1 950,  or  more  than  50  years.  Curley  took  particular 
delight  in  tweaking  the  supposed  “betters”  of  immigrant 
families  such  as  his  own,  and  the  voters  rewarded  him  for  it. 
To  refer,  as  some  did,  to  the  older  Yankee  clans  as  members 
of  the  “codfish  aristocracy”  was,  he  is  supposed  to  have  said, 
an  insult  to  the  fish. 
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photographs  (clockwise  from  top  left):  Boston  Public  Library  (BPL);  Edward  A.  Moseley,  Donahoe's  Magazine ; 


As  wielded  by  such  figures,  Irish  political 
power  in  Boston  through  the  remainder  of 
the  20th  century  was  considerable,  but  also 
different  from  that  in  other  American  cities. 

For  all  their  dominance,  the  Boston  Irish 
never  succeeded  in  organizing  and  maintain- 
ing a central  political  machine  comparable 
to,  say,  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York.  Under 
the  reign  of  Tammany,  a small  inner  core 
of  political  leaders  agreed  on  candidates, 
discouraged  others  from  running,  and  mar- 
shaled the  resources  for  victory.  Boston  had 
nothing  like  this.  Local  Irish  politics  was 
a fragmented  and  even  feudal  affair,  with 
many  small  pockets  of  power  and  lots  of 
competing  minor  barons,  each  one  supreme 
in  his  own  ward  but  of  little  consequence  in 
somebody  else’s. 

Together,  Fitzgerald  and  Curley  battled 
the  Yankees,  who  regularly  controlled  the 
legislature  and  the  governor’s  office,  but  the  two  contem- 
poraries were  just  as  likely  to  go  after  each  other  in  the  city. 
Curley  forced  Fitzgerald  to  withdraw  his  candidacy  for 
reelection  as  mayor  in  191 3,  for  example,  by  threatening  to 
expose  his  dalliance  with  a young  woman  who  had  the  evoc- 
ative name  of  Elizabeth  “Toodles”  Ryan.  And  there  were 
always  other  barons  who  had  to  be  appeased,  neutralized, 
or  drawn  into  temporary  alliances:  in  East  Boston,  Patrick  J. 
Kennedy  (the  other  grandfather,  along  with  Honey  Fitz,  of 
President  John  Kennedy);  in  the  South  End,  James  “Smiling 
Jim”  Donovan;  Joseph  Corbett  in  Charlestown;  Patrick  J. 
(“Pea  Jacket”)  Maguire  in  Roxbury ; and  Martin  Lomasney  in 
the  West  End,  a man  so  inscrutably  powerful  that  he  earned 
the  nickname  “The  Mahatma.”  True,  every  Boston  mayor 
from  1929  until  1993  would  be  Irish- American,  but  their 
climbs  to  the  top  of  the  slippery  pole  would  be  difficult,  the 
hold  on  power  usually  threatened  by  one  of  their  own. 

THE  IRISH  ALSO  DOMINATED  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

in  Boston.  But  if  Boston  was  different  from  other  places  in 
its  politics,  so  was  the  Church  in  Boston  also  distinctive. 

Every  bishop  of  the  city  from  1846  until  1970  was  an 
Irish-American,  and  the  ranks  of  clergy  and  sisters  were 
weighted  heavily  in  the  same  way.  There  were,  of  course, 
always  immigrants  from  places  other  than  Ireland — mem- 
bers of  what  the  official  diocesan  historians  in  the  1940s 
called  “the  newer  Catholic  races,”  by  which  they  meant 
Italians,  Eastern  Europeans,  and  others.  But  their  presence 
was  dwarfed  by  the  Irish.  The  city  supported  only  a single 
German  parish,  for  example,  established  in  the  1830s. 
Thought  was  given  to  opening  a second  one  in  the  1890s, 
but  Church  leaders  determined  that  there  were  not  enough 


German  Catholics  in  the  city  to  make  it 
viable. 

The  preponderance  of  Irish  Catholics 
had  the  effect  of  muting  tension  among  the 
various  Catholic  ethnic  groups.  When  large 
numbers  of  Catholics  from  one  of  those 
“newer  races”  moved  into  a previously  all- 
Irish  neighborhood  and  began  to  press  for 
a parish  of  their  own,  the  local  Irish  pastor 
generally  supported  the  idea.  Just  before  the 
First  World  War,  for  instance,  when  Polish 
families  began  moving  into  the  West  End 
neighborhood,  the  archbishop  asked  their 
Irish  pastor  to  investigate  whether  there 
were  enough  of  them  to  justify  creation  of 
a parish  specifically  for  Poles.  (The  issue  in 
such  cases  was  usually  language.  The  Mass 
and  the  sacraments  were  in  Latin,  a lan- 
guage uniformly  foreign  to  everybody,  but 
non-English-speaking  parishioners  wanted 
sermons,  schools,  and  the  opportunity  to  go  to  confession 
in  their  mother  tongue.)  This  pastor,  whose  name  was 
McLeod,  quickly  concluded  that  the  Polish  community  was 
indeed  big  enough,  and  a new  church  was  opened  for  them 
in  short  order.  In  other  Catholic  centers  in  the  United  States, 
ethnic  groups  were  more  evenly  balanced,  and  the  struggles 
for  influence  and  authority  were  more  contentious  because 
the  outcome  was  in  doubt.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  other  cities  saw  varying  degrees  of  tension,  especially 
between  Irish  and  Germans.  Such  tension  was  largely 
absent  in  Boston,  because  the  Irish  were  so  dominant. 

Presiding  over  Boston  Catholicism  for  most  of  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century  was  William  Henry  O’Connell, 
a churchman  whose  personality  can  well  be  described  as 
militant  and  triumphant.  Born  in  America  to  parents  who 
had  emigrated  from  Cavan  along  with  his  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  O’Connell  entered  the  priesthood  and  rose 
quickly  through  the  ranks  from  parish  priest  to  seminary 
rector  to  bishop  of  Portland,  Maine,  to  archbishop  of 
Boston,  appointed  to  that  position  in  1907.  Four  years  later, 
Pope  Pius  X named  him  a cardinal,  the  first  Bostonian  and 
the  third  American  to  receive  that  distinction;  he  would 
serve  until  his  death  in  1944.  O’Connell  dominated  Boston 
Catholicism,  transforming  the  office  of  archbishop  into  a 
highly  visible  public  position.  He  was  recognized  every- 
where, not  merely  as  the  head  of  a particular  denomina- 
tion, but  as  a leader  with  the  responsibility  to  define  and 
uphold  civic  values.  What  he  had  to  say  on  any  subject  was 
front-page  news  simply  because  he  was  the  one  who  said  it. 
When  he  condemned  morally  questionable  movies  or  stage 
productions,  they  closed.  When  he  commented  on  matters 
before  the  city  council  or  legislature,  his  influence  was  felt 


Boston's  Irish  no 
longer  needed  to 
make  common 
cause  with  other 
groups  to  win  and 
retain  political 
power.  They  had 
numbers  sufficient 
to  achieve  control 
on  their  own.  The 
decisive  turning 
was  the  mayoral 
election  of  1910. 
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immediately.  (In  the  halls  of  the  State  House, 
his  nickname  was  “Number  One.”)  A late 
example  of  his  influence  took  place  in  May 
1935,  when  he  was  76.  The  Massachusetts 
legislature  was  due  to  vote  on  a bill,  spon- 
sored by  then-governor  Curley,  to  establish 
a state  lottery.  It  seemed  destined  for  easy 
passage,  until  O’Connell’s  denunciation  of 
the  measure — as  promoting  gambling — was 
carried  in  the  morning  newspapers  on  May 
2 1 , a Monday.  The  bill  went  down  to  a crush- 
ing defeat  on  Tuesday. 

For  Boston’s  Irish,  O’Connell  was  a par- 
ticularly significant  figure — his  family  back- 
ground was  so  similar  to  theirs.  They  might 
never  consort  with  kings  and  presidents,  but 
when  he  did  some  of  the  glory  reflected  on 
them.  If  he  could  rise  from  poverty  to  promi- 
nence and  leadership,  so  perhaps  might  they, 
or  their  children.  The  emerging  cohort  of 
Irish  political  leaders  in  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury underlined  the  same  point,  and  together 
they  signaled  that  Boston  was  a very  differ- 
ent place  from  what  it  had  been.  O’Connell 
himself  provided  the  aphorism  that  succinct- 
ly summarized  the  change.  Celebrating  in  1 908  the  centen- 
nial of  the  establishment  of  the  diocese,  he  delivered  a long 
sermon  reviewing  the  progress  of  Catholics,  Irish  and  oth- 
erwise, in  the  place  that  had  once  enacted  an  anti-priest  law. 
His  summation  could  not  have  been  clearer.  “The  Puritan 
has  passed,”  he  said,  “the  Catholic  remains.  The  city  where  a 
century  ago  he  came  unwanted  he  has  made  his  own.”  A new 
era  had  indeed  dawned — in  Church,  state,  and  society — and 
it  provided  the  context  for  Irish  Boston’s  response  to  the 
events  of  1 9 1 6 in  Dublin. 

BOSTON  HAD  LONG  HAD  ITS  SHARE  OF  SUPPORT- 

ers  of  Irish  nationalism.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century, 
some  had  been  drawn  to  the  Fenian  movement,  an  interna- 
tional organization  (with  an  American  branch)  that  raised 
money  and  manpower  for  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  in 
Ireland.  But  doubtless  preoccupied  by  the  American  Civil 
War’s  aftermath  and  by  political  struggles  close  to  home, 
Irish  Bostonians  channeled  their  nationalist  impulses  in 
other  directions,  particularly  following  the  Fenians’  abortive 
military  escapades  of  the  1860s  (when  the  group  attempted 
several  times  to  attack  British  forts  in  Canada).  The  Land 
League,  committed  to  abolishing  British  ‘landlordism’  and 
redistributing  property  to  the  native  Irish,  attracted  some 
local  support,  and  it  was  not  insignificant.  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  an  Irish  nationalist  member  of  Britain’s  House 
of  Commons,  visited  Boston  in  January  1880  during  an 


American  fundraising  tour  and  came  away 
with  about  $1,600  in  pledges,  a sum  compa- 
rable to  roughly  $40,000  today. 

The  most  famous  nationalist  in  Boston 
in  the  closing  decades  of  the  century  was 
John  Boyle  O’Reilly  (1844-90).  Expelled 
from  Ireland  for  Fenian  recruiting  activi- 
ties, and  transported  to  prison  in  Australia, 
O’Reilly  escaped  in  1867  and  made  his  dar- 
ing way  to  America,  eventually  landing  in 
Boston.  He  found  work  as  a reporter  for  the 
Pilot  (a  newspaper  that  began  publication 
in  1829  as  the  Jesuit  and  was  later  renamed 
for  a nationalist-leaning  paper  in  Dublin). 
In  1873,  O’Reilly  was  made  editor  and  three 
years  later  he  became  co-owner,  together 
with  Archbishop  John  Williams.  O’Reilly’s 
literary  skills  attracted  wide  notice,  not  just 
among  the  Irish  readers  of  the  paper  but  also 
among  sympathetic  Yankee  elites.  He  was 
invited  to  join  some  of  their  most  exclusive 
social  clubs  and,  even  more  tellingly,  he  was 
singled  out  for  a prominent  role  in  a quint- 
essentially  American  pageant.  A new  stone 
canopy  had  been  erected  over  Plymouth 
Rock,  the  imagined  spot  of  the  Pilgrims’  first  landing  in 
1620,  and  O’Reilly  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  its  dedication  in  the  summer  of  1890.  Introduced 
by  the  presiding  Yankee  governor  of  Massachusetts  as  “a 
genuine  New  England  Pilgrim,  born  not  on  the  mainland 
but  on  a small  island  out  at  sea,”  O’Reilly  delivered  an  epic 
poem  he’d  composed,  of  almost  three  hundred  lines  (“The 
Pilgrim  Fathers”),  for  the  occasion. 

O’Reilly  had  an  ability  to  appeal  to  the  Y ankees  as  well  as 
the  Irish.  In  a way,  he  was  a cultural  analog  to  the  alliance- 
building  politicians  of  his  generation,  Hugh  O’Brien  and 
Patrick  Collins.  He  never  completely  abandoned  his  Irish 
nationalist  sentiments,  but  they  were  muted  and  decreased 
in  intensity  with  time.  He  was  nominally  a member  of  an 
American  branch  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  he  also 
joined  the  secretive  Clan  na  Gael,  which  called  for  immedi- 
ate independence  for  Ireland  (to  be  achieved  by  violence 
if  necessary),  though  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  an  active 
role.  Under  his  leadership  the  Pilot  continued  to  be  a journal 
for  Irish  Americans  everywhere,  regularly  denouncing  the 
latest  British  injustice.  But  O’Reilly  increasingly  turned  his 
political  energies  toward  the  concerns  of  his  new  country. 
He  editorialized  in  favor  of  all  manner  of  domestic  social 
reforms:  child  welfare,  prison  reform,  and  especially  the 
rights  of  African-Americans,  then  in  the  process  of  losing 
many  of  the  freedoms  they  had  won  at  Emancipation.  He 
also  devoted  more  of  his  energies  to  purely  literary  pursuits, 


By  the  end  of 
the  19th  century 
the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians, 
once  denounced 
by  several  bishops 
for  its  supposed 
commitment  to 
violent  revolution, 
was  an  almost 
entirely  social 
organization  in 
Boston,  attracting 
members  mostly 
because  it 
offered  low-cost 
life  insurance. 
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According  to  A.J.  Philpott,  reporting  in  the  Boston  Globe , Eamon  de  Valera  "got  a reception  from  at  least  50,000  people  at  Fenway  Park  yesterday  afternoon  [June 
29,  1919]  such  as  no  other  Irish  patriot  ever  received  in  Boston.  ...  It  was  electric,"  he  wrote,  "and  in  that  vast  audience"  there  was  a sense  of  "new  dignity." 


publishing  his  only  novel,  Moondyne  (its  hero  escapes  from 
an  Australian  penal  colony),  in  1878,  together  with  essays 
on  a host  of  topics,  including  a famous  one  on  the  virtues 
of  boxing. 

In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  new  century,  many  of 
Boston’s  Irish  followed  a trajectory  similar  to  O’Reilly’s 
(if  less  spectacular).  They  did  not  forget  about  Ireland,  and 
they  maintained  a generalized  belief  that  it  should  be  freed 
from  English  rule.  They  followed  the  Home  Rule  debates 
in  the  British  Parliament  immediately  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War,  though  with  only  slightly  more 
passion  than  they  gave  to  other  foreign  news.  The  Sacred 
Heart  Review,  for  example,  dutifully  chronicled  the  efforts 
of  Irish  politician  John  Redmond  to  secure  the  limited  self- 
governance  bill  in  Parliament  in  1912  and  expressed  obvi- 
ous but  restrained  pleasure  when  it  passed  (although  it  was 
quickly  suspended  for  the  duration  of  World  War  I).  But 
the  lives  of  most  of  Boston’s  Irish  by  then  revolved  around 
a dense  network  of  social  organizations  they’d  built  up  over 
decades  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  were  dozens  of 

photograph:  Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Leslie  Jones  Collection 


temperance  groups,  many  of  them  inspired  by  the  Irish 
apostle  of  abstinence,  Theobald  Mathew  (1790-1856). 
There  were  the  county  associations,  as  well:  a County 
Wexford  Club,  for  example,  a Tipperary  Men’s  Association, 
and  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Saint  Brendan  (for  people 
from  Kerry).  Even  some  formerly  radical  groups  had  toned 
themselves  down.  By  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  once  denounced  by  several  American 
bishops  for  its  supposed  commitment  to  violent  revolu- 
tion, was  an  almost  entirely  social  organization  in  Boston, 
attracting  members  (about  8,000  in  the  city  in  1 900)  mostly 
because  it  offered  low-cost  life  insurance. 

This  combination  of  attention  and  inattention  to  Ireland 
meant  news  of  the  Rising  during  Easter  Week  came  largely 
as  a surprise  to  Boston’s  Irish-Americans.  Word  of  the 
revolt  first  arrived  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  two  days  after 
the  events  on  what  was  then  called  Sackville  Street  (it’s  now 
O’Connell  Street,  for  Daniel  O’Connell,  an  Irish  leader 
prominent  in  the  early  1800s).  Owing  to  wartime  news 
restrictions,  details  were  “meagre,”  reported  the  Boston 
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Globe — which  had  the  largest  circulation  of  the  city’s  dozen 
daily  newspapers — but  a “serious  revolt”  appeared  well 
underway.  That  week,  the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  held 
a “largely  attended”  gathering  at  Boston’s  historic  Faneuil 
Flail,  with  an  impressive  list  of  speakers,  including  the  New 
York  hre-breather  Judge  Daniel  Cohalan,  a veteran  of  many 
Irish  causes  in  the  United  States. 

The  scarcity  of  information  spawned  all  manner  of  lurid 
rumors,  and  in  keeping  with  the  journalistic  conventions 
of  the  day,  the  Boston  newspapers  were  not  reluctant  to 
spread  these:  The  rebels  had  seized  a hospital  and  held  the 
patients  hostage;  snipers  were  randomly  picking  off  chil- 
dren, wounding  two  who  had  been  standing  in  a bread  line; 
“promiscuous  bring”  accompanied  the  seizure  of  “saloons”; 
secretive  forces  in  America  and  elsewhere  were  behind  the 
whole  business.  Grainy  photographs  of  Dublin  were  pub- 
lished, with  hand-drawn  arrows  pointing  to  the  Post  Office 
and  other  buildings  where  the  action  was  concentrated.  By 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  rebelhon  was  over,  and  nearly  as 
quickly  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  ringleaders  began. 
The  Globe,  which  prided  itself  at  the  time  on  having  no 
editorial  opinions  whatsoever,  could  only  comment  reserv- 
edly: “Even  the  man  who  wrote  the  tuneful  ‘Rocky  Road  to 
Dublin’  didn’t  foresee  all  the  trouble  that  could  occur  in  and 
around  that  city.” 

It  was  the  quick  execution  of  Patrick  Pearse,  James 
Connolly,  and  the  other  organizers  between  May  3 and 
May  12  that  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Irish  in  and  around 
Boston.  In  mid-May,  5,000  people  (described  by  the  Globe 
as  “American  citizens  of  Boston  of  Irish  and  other  bloods”) 
jammed  the  Tremont  Temple,  one  of  the  largest  auditori- 
ums in  the  city;  another  4,000  had  to  be  turned  away,  and 
they  reassembled  at  the  nearby  bandstand  on  the  Boston 
Common.  Mayor  Curley,  never  one  to  pass  up  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  a large  crowd,  fervently  endorsed  Irish 
independence,  while  other  speakers  encouraged  “whole- 
hearted” applause  for  Germany,  Britain’s  enemy  in  the 
war  that  was  raging  on  the  continent.  There  were  other 
echoes  of  the  war,  in  which  the  United  States  was  not  yet 
a participant.  Much  was  made,  for  instance,  of  England’s 
defense  of  the  rights  of  smaller  nations  as  justihcation 
for  joining  the  conflict,  a line  of  argument  that  now  rang 
false.  “Why  defend  Belgium,”  a resolution  of  the  County 
Wexford  Club  of  Charleston  read,  “and  murder  Irishmen?” 
In  Worcester,  the  state’s  second  largest  city,  a similar  meet- 
ing called  on  England  to  grant  Ireland  its  independence 
“not  50  years  hence,  not  25  years  hence,  not  10  years 
hence  but  now.”  Rallies  in  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  and 
other  Massachusetts  cities  sounded  the  same  themes  (there 
seemed  to  be  no  calls  for  an  official  U.S.  response).  Members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  a benefit  concert 
for  the  families  of  those  who  died  in  the  Rising. 


In  their  commentary,  Boston’s  Irish  papers  often  reprint- 
ed the  views  of  editors  around  the  country.  In  one  issue  at 
the  end  of  May,  the  Pilot  ran  excerpts  from  37  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  all  denouncing  British 
“justice.”  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  repeated  its  insistence 
that  armed  rebellion  was  never  justified,  but  it  nonetheless 
expressed  admiration  for  what  the  “so-called  rebels”  had 
done.  And  it  quoted  at  length  the  sentiments  of  a Catholic 
newspaper  in  Portland,  Oregon,  which  opined:  “We  may 
differ  with  them  in  regard  to  the  pohcy  to  be  followed;  we 
may  think  them  unwise;  we  may  feel  that  their  movement 
was  inexpedient,  but  we  must  allow  that  their  actions  were 
inspired  by  a deep  and  unselfish  love  of  Ireland.”  The  Pilot, 
by  then  no  longer  an  independently  owned  journal  but  the 
official  organ  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston,  agreed.  Cardinal 
O’Connell’s  chief  public  mouthpiece  declared  the  uprising 
“deplorable”  and  wrote  that  “to  many  it  may  seem  inexpli- 
cable and  even  insane.”  The  paper  added,  however,  that  “the 
brutal  rank  injustice  of  the  slaughter  of  the  leaders”  deserved 
only  condemnation.  “Shame  on  England,”  read  the  headline 
over  the  Pilot’s  editorial  on  May  27,  in  a rare  display  of  overt 
partisanship.  At  the  same  time,  both  papers  were  quick  to 
draw  parallels  between  the  Irish  rebels  and  revolutionaries 
of  an  earlier  century.  “Surely,”  the  Pilot  said,  the  leaders  of 
the  Dublin  rising  were  “blood-brothers  with  the  heroes  of 
early  American  history” — George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  those  who  fought  and  died  at  the  battles  of 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill.  Such  references  had 
particular  resonance  in  and  around  Boston. 

Support  for  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  and  revul- 
sion at  the  harsh  British  response  to  the  Rising  burned  hot 
in  Boston  in  the  immediate  aftermath,  but  soon  cooled. 
A presidential  campaign  was  underway,  with  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a candidate  for  reelection,  promising  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  the  European  war.  Wilson  would  carry 
the  vote  in  heavily  Irish  and  Democratic  Boston,  though  the 
state’s  electoral  votes  would  go  to  his  Republican  opponent, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  In  Massachusetts,  the  redoubtable 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  a candidate  for  reelection  to  one  of 
the  state’s  two  U.S.  Senate  seats.  This  was  the  first  election 
in  which  senators  were  chosen  by  popular  vote,  not  by  the 
state  legislature,  and  Lodge  won.  A leading  Irish  politico, 
David  Ignatius  Walsh,  was  not  on  the  ballot  that  year.  Walsh 
was  far  more  respectable  than  Fitzgerald  or  Curley,  and  he 
had  become  a hero  to  his  constituents  when  he  was  elected 
the  state’s  first  Irish  Catholic  governor  two  years  before. 
He  longed  to  serve  in  the  Senate,  but  knowing  he  could  not 
defeat  Lodge,  he  sat  out  a cycle,  and  was  finally  elected  in 
1918;  he  would  go  on  to  serve  (with  only  minor  interrup- 
tion) until  1947. 

Boston’s  Irish  did  turn  out  in  1919,  when  Eamon  de 
Valera,  who  had  escaped  execution  for  his  role  in  the  Rising, 
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visited  the  city.  “Dev,”  as  he  came  to  be  called,  was  described 
by  the  Globe  as  “slender,  boyish  appearing  sometimes  . . . , 
his  face  that  of  a scholar.”  He  attended  Mass  in  Roxbury’s 
Mission  Church — Fr.  Thomas  Wheelwright,  his  half-broth- 
er and  a member  of  the  Redemptorist  religious  order, 
presided — and  he  spoke  to  a packed  and  cheering  crowd  at 
Fenway  Park,  before  moving  on  to  other  cities.  De  Valera, 
who  would  serve  terms  as  prime  minister  and  president  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  intermittently  from  the  1930s  to 
1960s,  was  on  a U.S.  fundraising  tour,  lasting  a year  and  a 
half  and  eventually  collecting  $6  million  to  support  ongoing 
resistance  to  British  rule. 

This  was  an  era  of  transition  for  Boston’s  Irish.  They 


had,  as  Cardinal  O’Connell  said,  “remained,”  and  they  were 
making  the  city  their  own.  They  kept  alive  an  instinctive 
sympathy  for  Ireland,  but  it  was  increasingly  sympathy  at 
a distance.  They  were  busy  at  building  an  American  Irish 
identity — “inventing  Irish  America,”  in  historian  Timothy 
Meagher’s  words.  Politically,  religiously,  socially,  they  were 
coming  into  their  own.  ■ 

James  M.  O'Toole  holds  the  Clough  Millennium  Chair  in  History  at 
Boston  College  and  the  author  most  recently  of  The  Faithful:  A History 
of  Catholics  in  America  (2008).  His  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from 
a paper  he  delivered  on  March  19  at  a conference  sponsored  by  the 
University's  Center  for  Irish  Studies.  The  title  of  the  three-day  meeting 
was  "The  Easter  Rising  1916:  'A  Terrible  Beauty  Is  Born'." 


A HUNDRED  YEARS  LATER 

"Due  to  the  enthusiastic  response  to  this  event,  no  further  registrations  will  be  accepted."  This  notice  appears  several  times  on  the  Irish 
Studies  calendar  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  conferences  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  1916  Easter  Rising  against  British  rule.  It 
appended  notice  of  a March  22  performance  by  Michael  Tubridy,  former  flutist  with  the  Chieftains;  a return  concert  featuring  fiddler 
Seamus  Connolly  (former  University  artist-in-residence)  on  March  28;  and  a Saturday  conference  on  April  9,  "James  Joyce  and  the  Easter 
Rising."  The  conference  from  which  James  O'Toole's  preceding  essay  was  excerpted  — titled  "The  Easter  Rising  1916:  'A  Terrible  Beauty 
is  Born'"  — drew  some  250  to  McGuinn  121  on  a Friday  evening  and  70  or  so  well-versed  attendees,  who  gathered  around  the  coffee 
urns  before  9:00  a.m.  on  Saturday  (9:30  on  Sunday),  to  the  lower  level  of  Devlin  Hall.  A taste  of  the  topics  that  brought  them  out: 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  18 

1916:  New  Perspectives,  Old  Rows 

Diarmaid  Ferriter,  professor  of  modern 
history  at  University  College  Dublin  and 
author  of  A Nation  and  Not  a Rabble:  The 
Irish  Revolution  1913-23  (2015) 

James  Joyce  and  1916 

Colm  Toibin,  novelist,  author  of  the  Man 
Booker-shortlisted  The  Master  (2004)  and 
The  Testament  of  Mary  (2012),  as  well  as 
Brooklyn  (2009)  and  Nora  Webster  (2014) 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  19 

Irish  Unionists  and  the  1916  Rising 

Alvin  Jackson,  the  Sir  Richard  Lodge 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  a former  Burns  Visiting 
Scholar  at  Boston  College;  editor  of 
the  Oxford  Handbook  to  Modern  Irish 
History  (2014) 

Broadcasting  1916:  Denis  Johnston 
and  the  BBC 

Emily  Bloom,  MA'06,  visiting  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University  and  author 


of  The  Wireless  Past:  Anglo-Irish  Writers 
and  the  BBC,  1931-68  (forthcoming) 

Lemass,  Legacy,  and  the  Irish  Revolution 

Robert  Savage,  professor  of  the  practice 
of  history  at  Boston  College  and  author 
of  The  BBC's  Irish  Troubles:  Television, 
Conflict,  and  Northern  Ireland  (2015) 

Not  Hanging  but  Shooting:  The  Irish  in 
Boston  and  the  Easter  Rising 

James  M.  O'Toole,  the  Clough  Millenium 
Professor  of  History  at  Boston  College 
and  author  of  The  Faithful:  A History  of 
Catholics  in  America  (2008) 

Curators  of  Memory:  Women  and  the 
Easter  Rising 

Roisin  Higgins,  senior  lecturer  in  history  at 
Teesside  University,  England,  and  author 
of  Transforming  1916:  Meaning,  Memory, 
and  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Easter 
Rising  (2012) 

Teaching  1916,  an  Interdisciplinary 
Approach 

Sheila  Gallagher,  associate  professor 
of  fine  arts,  Boston  College;  Richard 


Kearney,  holder  of  the  Charles  B.  Seelig 
Chair  of  Philosophy,  Boston  College;  and 
Robert  Savage,  professor  of  the  practice 
of  history,  Boston  College 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  20 

How  to  Stage  a Revolution:  The  Abbey 
Theatre's  1916  Rebels 

Fearghal  McGarry,  reader  in  history  at 
Queen's  University,  Belfast,  and  author 
of  The  Abbey  Rebels  of  1916:  A Lost 
Revolution  (2015) 

An  Intimate  History  of  1916:  Grief  and 
Loss  in  the  Republican  Aristocracy 

Caoimhe  Nic  Dhaibheid,  lecturer  in 
modern  history,  Sheffield  University, 
England,  and  author  of  Sean  MacBride:  A 
Republican  Life  (2011) 

Pearse,  Cuchalainn,  and  1916 

Elaine  Sisson,  senior  lecturer  in  the 
department  of  design  and  visual  arts  at 
Dun  Laoghaire  Institute  of  Art,  Design, 
and  Technology,  Dublin,  and  author  of 
Pearse's  Patriots:  The  Cult  of  Boyhood  at 
St.  Enda's  (2004) 
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Crowdsourcing 


HOW  THE  UNIVERSITY  MAKES  ITS  WAY  — 
VISITS  TO  FIVE  ENGINE  ROOMS 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GARY  WAYNE  GILBERT 


The  earliest  reference  to  an  institutional  committee  at  Boston  College  turns  up 
in  the  November  19,  1943,  edition  of  the  Heights.  In  a piece  titled  “Religious 
Blueprints  of  Foreign  Policy,”  the  paper  reported  on  “the  third  meeting  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Postwar  Planning,”  which  involved  a lecture  on  the  topic 
by  Janies  Burke,  SJ,  chair  of  the  history  and  government  department.  Stray  ref- 
erences to  administrative  committees  appear  in  the  following  years — in  March 
1948,  for  instance,  an  unnamed  faculty  committee  selected  students  to  compete 
for  a spot  on  the  CBS  radio  show  Opinion,  Please!  Precisely  when  Boston  College 
began  to  assemble  (and  rely  on)  committees  in  numbers  is  unclear.  The  University 
Academic  Senate,  a sort  of  uber-assembly,  was  established  in  1967,  and  in  the 
protest-riddled  years  of  1968-70  the  University  crafted  committees  to  address 
concerns  about  the  Vietnam  War,  which  companies  could  recruit  on  campus, 
and  the  development  of  “student-run  courses.”  And  it  was  in  the  years  following 
the  appointment  of  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  as  president  in  1972  that  financial  and 
academic  planning  committees  grew  to  match  the  needs  of  the  University,  which 
found  itself  trying  to  grow  at  the  same  time  that  it  tried  to  distance  itself  from 
non-collaborative  practices  that  had  led  to  a substantial  operating  deficit. 

Today,  more  than  70  committees,  composed  of  faculty,  staff,  and  administra- 
tors (and  sometimes  students),  engage  in  the  work  of  guiding,  prodding,  and 
serving  the  University.  Among  many  other  tasks,  they  frame  curricular  initiatives, 
adjudicate  disputes,  and  monitor  compliance  with  federal  regulations.  Their  work 
can  be  strategic  (revamping  the  core  curriculum)  and  simply  practical  (provid- 
ing parking,  refreshment,  and  safe-keeping  for  some  23,000  Commencement 
Day  visitors).  Certain  committees  such  as  those  dealing  with  dismissal,  griev- 
ances, promotion,  and  tenure,  are  required  by  University  statute.  Less  august, 
but  perhaps  more  important  to  some,  are  the  committees  that  set  parking  rates 
and  regulations,  and  decide,  after  dutiful  taste-testing,  on  additions  to  dining-hall 
menus.  Over  the  course  of  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  BCM  visited  five  of 
these  groups  as  they  sat  around  tables  and  did  their  work.  — Thomas  Cooper 


opposite:  Members  of 
the  University  Council  on 
Teaching  at  a meeting  in 
February  (see  page  26). 
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Commencement 

Committee 


PURPOSE:  Plan  and  coordinate  activi- 
ties associated  with  Commencement 

FOUNDED:  Long  ago 

MEMBERSHIP:  70  faculty  and  staff, 
appointed 

CHAIR:  University  Secretary  Terrence 
Devino,  SJ 

REPORTS  TO:  Office  of  the  President 

PHOTOGRAPHED:  March  28, 

Heffernan  House 

AGENDA:  Review  of  current  parking 
sites  and  discussion  of  possible  future 
shortfalls  due  to  construction  • Report 
on  contingency  plans  in  case  of  rain 
(15,000  one-size-fits-all,  clear,  red,  and 
yellow  ponchos  in  storage) 

PICTURED:  (clockwise  from  lower 
left)  Paula  O’Connor  (Office  of  the 
President),  Devino,  Joy  Haywood 
Moore  ’81,  H’10  (Alumni  Relations), 
Linda  Riley  ’76,  M.Ed.’79  (Human 
Resources),  Regina  Bellavia  (Facilities), 
John  Savino  (Transportation  and 
Parking),  and  Chris  Cordelia  ’87 
(Student  Services). 


University  Council  on 
Teaching 


PURPOSE:  Foster  teaching  excellence 
through  research  and  training 

FOUNDED:  2000 

MEMBERSHIP:  Nine  faculty  appointed 
by  deans;  three  administrators 

CHAIR:  Jeffrey  Cohen  (Accounting) 

REPORTS  TO:  Office  of  the  Provost 

PHOTOGRAPHED:  February  23,  O’Neill 
Library 

AGENDA:  Upcoming  events  and  pro- 
grams at  the  University’s  Center 
for  Teaching  Excellence  • Learning 
and  teaching  issues  in  the  context 
of  student  diversity 

PICTURED:  (clockwise  from  upper  left) 
Patricia  De  Leeuw  (vice  provost  for 
faculties),  Danielle  Taghian  (Biology), 
John  Rakestraw  (Center  for  Teaching 
Excellence),  Audrey  Friedman  (Lynch 
School  of  Education),  Kathleen  Bailey 
(Political  Science),  Robert  Bloom 
(Law  School),  Jacqueline  Lerner 
(Lynch  School  of  Education),  and 
Cohen. 
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Law  School  Promotion 
and  Tenure  Committee 


PURPOSE:  Evaluate  applications  from 
faculty  eligible  for  promotion,  tenure, 
or  both 

FOUNDED:  Circa  1950 

MEMBERSHIP:  Dean;  and  four  faculty 
elected  by  their  fellows 

CHAIR:  Dean  Vincent  Rougeau 

REPORTS  TO:  Office  of  the  President 

PHOTOGRAPHED:  March  14,  Stuart 
House,  Newton  Campus 

AGENDA:  Review  the  points  at  which 
an  untenured  faculty  member  may 
apply  for  tenure,  based  on  University 
statutes  and  Law  School  precedent 

PICTURED:  (clockwise  from  left)  pro- 
fessors Judith  McMorrow,  Robert 
Bloom,  Rougeau,  and  Zygmunt  Plater. 
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Research  and  Science 
Strategic  Planning 
Committee 


PURPOSE:  Refine  plans  for  an  institute 
on  integrated  sciences  in  the  context  of 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences 

FOUNDED:  2016 

MEMBERSHIP:  12  faculty;  four  staff  in 
the  Office  of  Institutional  Research, 
Planning,  and  Assessment;  one  librari- 
an; one  graduate  student — all  appointed 

COCHAIRS:  Kelli  Armstrong,  Ph.D.’96 
(Planning  and  Assessment),  and 
Thomas  Chiles  (Biology) 

REPORTS  TO:  Strategic  Planning 
Steering  Committee 

PHOTOGRAPHED:  April  22,  Waul 
House 

AGENDA:  Develop  a facility  that  is  wel- 
coming to  many  academic  disciplines 
and  conducive  to  collaborations  • 
Opportunities  for  post-doctoral  stu- 
dents • Joint  appointments  for  faculty 
• Ways  to  utilize  the  facility  for  the 
public  good  outside  the  academic  year 

PICTURED:  (clockwise  from  lower  left) 
Eranthie  Weerapana  (Chemistry), 
Margaret  Ryan,  Ph.D.’07  (Planning  and 
Assessment),  Ethan  Baxter  (Earth  and 
Environmental  S cienc  es — obscured) , 
Michael  Pimental  ’90,  MBA’ 99  (Plan- 
ning and  Assessment),  Armstrong, 
Chiles,  Denice  Koljonen  (Planning  and 
Assessment),  David  Takeuchi  (School  of 
Social  Work),  Arianne  Babina  (doctoral 
student,  Biology),  Melissa  Sutherland 
(Connell  School  of  Nursing)  , Stefan 
Hoderlein  (Economics),  and  Kenneth 
Burch  (Physics). 
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Church  in  the  21st 
Century  Center  (C21) 
Student  Advisory  Board 

PURPOSE:  Foster  models  for  engaging 
students  in  faith-related  conversations 
and  activities 

FOUNDED:  2006 

MEMBERSHIP:  Some  80  student 
volunteers 

COCHAIRS:  John  Walsh  ’ 1 7,  Meghan 
Hilger  ’ 1 6,  and  Jonah  Caparros  ’ 1 6 

REPORTS  TO:  C21  staff 

PHOTOGRAPHED:  April  20,  Fulton  Hall 

AGENDA:  Promoting  an  Agape  Latte 
program  that  would  feature  young 
alumni  • Screening  short  video  inter- 
views with  students  on  the  C21 
website  and  YouTube  • Activities 
for  fall  2016 

PICTURED:  (clockwise  from  bottom 
center)  Lea  Nelligan  ’18,  Elaina  Gray 
’18,  Amanda  Bolanos  ’18  (partially 
obscured),  Layla  Aboukhater  T8, 
Claire  Raab  ’18,  Elizabeth  Campbell 
’14  (C21  Fellow),  Megan  Hopkins, 
MTS’17  (C21  graduate  assistant), 
Walsh,  Karen  Kiefer  ’82  (C21  associ- 
ate director),  Hilger,  Catherine  Bradley 
’ 1 8,  Sacha  Hauc  T 8,  Allison  Parsley 
’ 1 8,  and  August  Michaelides  ’19. 
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Unplanned 

Life  with  George 

BY  DENNIS  TAYLOR 


AT  AGE  75,  I FIND  MYSELF  WITH  A BABY  IN  MY  ARMS, 

six  months  old.  The  baby  is  my  grandson,  and  also  my  foster 
child,  having  been  put  in  our  care  three  days  after  his  birth. 
There  were  problems.  And  we  had  once  been  foster  parents. 
So  we  got  the  kid.  The  parents — my  son  and  his  girlfriend — 
are  sorting  out  their  lives,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
take  over  one  day  soon. 

When  the  child  is  five,  I will  be  80.  A great  challenge  is 
simply  lifting  him  from  bed  to  chair  when  in  the  morning 
I give  him  his  bottle.  My  wife,  God  be  thanked,  does  night 
duty,  and  I,  retired  from  the  Boston  College  faculty  since 
2008,  get  George  every  morning  while  she  sleeps  in.  Later 
his  mother,  who  lives  in  a shelter,  arrives  and  takes  over  for 
six  hours;  she  leaves,  the  father  arrives  and  takes  over.  But 
basically  we  have  George. 

I fear  for  this  child  with  two  aging  grandparents,  a moth- 
er who  has  Huntington’s  disease,  and  a father  who  loves 
the  child  but  will  one  day  be  alone  with  him.  We  didn’t  put 
out  George  for  adoption.  One  of  my  own  children  and  two 
other  grandchildren  are  adopted;  adoption  is  a good  thing. 
We  have  no  defense.  And  in  any  event  his  mother  would  not 
hear  of  it,  nor,  finally,  would  my  son. 

So  George  is  surrounded  by  four  loving  adults  who  keep 
showing  up  in  shifts.  It  is  an  idyllic  situation  for  George, 
and,  if  it  is  fragile,  I can  only  pray  for  him. 

Holding  George  in  my  arms  is  an  experience  that  seems 

The  author  and  George,  at  home,  on  April  4. 


photographs:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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brand  new.  I held  my  four  children  in  my  arms  but  cannot 
remember.  My  theory  is  that  parents  are  too  involved,  too 
invested,  too  concerned,  too  upset,  too  viscerally  united 
with  their  infant  children  to  be  able  to  see  them  clearly.  But 
a grandfather — so  my  theory  goes — is  detached.  I combine 
detachment  and  adoration.  I see  what  I’m  adoring,  this 
creature,  this  being  who  has  popped  into  existence  and  into 
my  arms  for  a while.  Maximum  attachment  and  maximum 
detachment. 

The  joy  that  George  greets  me  with  in  the  morning  is — 
what  shall  I say? — unfathomable?  Or  gas?  The  poet  Blake’s 
career  was  inspired  by  George’s  look  in  the  morning:  “What 
shall  I call  thee?  / ‘I  happy  am,  / Joy  is  my  name.’  / Sweet  joy 
befall  thee!” 

Do  I adore  George?  His  mother  is  Jewish,  poor,  unmar- 
ried, without  a home,  so  draw  your  own  conclusions.  I 
would  have  no  problem  standing  with  the  Magi  and  wor- 
shipping the  baby  Jesus  if  he  was  like  George.  Totally  incar- 
nate, totally  embodied.  At  the  Presentation,  Simeon,  look- 
ing for  the  Messiah,  took  Mary’s  child  into  his  arms  and  said 
something  like:  This  is  it.  If  that  baby  looked  like  George,  I 
can  understand.  I will  try  to  explain  what  is  adorable  about 
George. 

The  eyes  for  one  thing.  They  look,  and  look,  and  look. 
And  they  sometimes  look  at  me.  The  eyes  are  dark  pools. 
They  are  utterly  personal,  observing,  benevolent,  wait- 
ing, curious  to  know  but  already  knowing.  I suppose  that 
my  pet-loving  friends  might  say  the 
same  about  their  dogs.  I have  no 
problem  with  this.  The  animal  world, 
like  the  baby  world,  contains  hidden 
depths.  The  wisdom  in  the  dog  and 
the  wisdom  in  the  baby  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Still  the  pools  in  George’s 
eyes  are  human  pools.  And  they  are 
complicated  by  a diagnosis  of  mild 
ocular  albinism,  a deficiency  of  pig- 
ment, and  by  nystagmus,  a condition 
manifest  in  uncontrolled  eye  move- 
ment. Thus  George  blinks  in  bright 
light  and  his  eyes  roll  back  and  forth. 

This  all  means  that  George  may  be 
legally  blind.  Legal  blindness  does 
not  mean  utter  blackness,  but  visual 
limitation.  I can  only  hope  for  elec- 
tronic reading  devices  as  well  as  com- 
puter-driven cars  in  George’s  future. 

We  have  already  ordered  glasses  for 
George,  Baby  Einstein.  George  is 
quiet,  they  say,  because  of  his  eyes;  he 
is  listening  hard. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other 


parts  of  George,  the  Winston  Churchill  head,  the  long  arms 
and  legs,  the  endless  kicking,  the  hands  that  grab  your  fin- 
gers with  amazing  firmness  and  then  for  no  reason  let  go. 
I change  George.  He  seems  quite  happy  about  that  part  of 
his  body,  and  naturally,  as  though  he  couldn’t  imagine  why 
he  should  feel  otherwise.  It’s  a basic  democratic  insight  to 
realize  we  were  all  babies  and  are  liable  to  become  so  again. 

George’s  look  is  such  that  he  seems  to  know  all  this. 
Nothing  seems  to  surprise  him.  If  he’s  not  Jesus,  he’s  a sort 
of  Buddha.  George  has  begun  to  focus  more  and  seems  to 
see  me.  Indeed  when  I come  somehow  within  his  range  of 
vision,  he  gives  a smile  of  recognition  and  jerks  and  stabs 
and  wants  to  be  picked  up.  When  he  smiles,  he  kills  me,  as 
Holden  Caulfield  would  say. 

The  saint  speaks  of  mystical  union  with  God  that  is 
apparently  utterly  fulfilling.  I can’t  speak  about  union  with 
God,  but  when  George  joins  to  me  with  his  eyes,  the  effect 
is  unbearable.  He  beholds  you.  T.  S.  Eliot  said  that  human 
kind  cannot  bear  very  much  reality.  What  one  can’t  bear  in 
the  case  of  George  is  joy,  joy  in  George’s  looking  at  me,  and 
me  looking  at  George.  Who  is  this  creature  that  sits  in  my 
lap  and  dazzles? 

George  needs  to  be  entertained  almost  constantly  and 
frankly  can  be  a damned  nuisance.  But  if  you  can  situate 
him  in  a zone  of  contentment,  you  have  struck  gold.  My 
son  and  I wheel  his  carriage  through  the  neighborhood 
or  down  to  the  town  library.  He  loves  the  motion,  and  his 
eyes  travel  over  our  faces  or  wander 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  or  the  dim 
shapes  of  clouds.  At  the  library  he 
stares  and  stares  at  a shelf  of  books 
as  though  seeing  riches.  He  takes  it  all 
in.  He  looks  upon  all  things  and  sees 
that  they  are  good.  He  is  the  baby  of 
Genesis,  the  apple  of  God’s  eye,  the 
babe  who  rides  the  storm  in  Blake  and 
Shakespeare. 

At  the  eye  doctor’s  office,  he  stood 
in  my  lap  and  kept  his  arms  stretched 
out  toward  a bank  of  optical  dials, 
his  hands  twitching,  like  the  trees  in 
Tolkien.  “I  have  not  seen  such  an  avid 
child,”  the  doctor  said.  Earlier,  the 
nurse,  responding  to  George’s  fake 
smile,  had  said:  “He’s  a flirt.”  George 
promises  to  be  a presence. 

My  wife  wanted  us  to  take  George 
to  a Taize  service,  an  ersatz  Catholic 
mixture  of  music  and  silence.  Silence! 
My  early  version  of  hell  was  being 
stuck  with  my  children  in  church  for 
all  eternity.  But  George  was  pretty 


Human  life, 
George  reminds  me, 
is  fragile, 

such  is  the  condition 
of  the  miracle. 

In  George  is  the 
whole  spectrum  of 
a child  fully 
happy  in  his  home 
in  the  arms  of 
his  parents 
and  a child  washed 
up  on  a beach  in 
the  Syrian  holocaust. 
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good.  At  one  point,  they  took 
a large  board  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  laid  it  down 
on  blocks  of  wood,  so  wor- 
shippers could  gather  beside  it. 

One  of  George’s  achievements 
recently  has  been  to  stand  on 
his  wobbly  legs  and  hold  him- 
self up  by  our  coffee  table, 
before  tumbling  back  into  the 
darkness  of  our  waiting  arms. 

So  I took  George  and  planted 
him  in  front  of  the  icon,  where 
he  played  with  its  edgings  and 
smeared  the  feet  of  Jesus.  The 
congregation  quietly  gasped. 

His  mother  named  him 
George  after  her  beloved 
Jewish  grandfather  who  raised  her  as  I am  raising  George. 
I am  writing  a book  on  Shakespeare  and  Catholicism,  and 
look  forward  to  dedicating  it:  To  George.  A good  strong 
Protestant  name  for  an  ecumenical  era,  King  George,  St. 
George,  George  Washington,  Prince  George.  George  can 
do  all  things,  he  just  doesn’t  feel  like  it  yet.  He  is  pre- 
everything.  He  bodes  but  abides,  as  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 
might  say. 

Is  George  a spiritual  being?  I remember  that  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  had  some  impressive  things  to  say  about  angels. 
But  this  angel  is  so  concrete,  so  utterly  embodied,  full  body 
to  the  max,  and  yet  somehow  more  impressive  than  any 
angel  I can  imagine.  This  thing,  this  person,  this  emanating 
superstar,  drool  and  all.  Spitting  up,  but  trailing  clouds  of 
glory. 

I am  amazed  by  the  play  of  expression  across  his  face. 
Now  I know  where  actors  and  actresses  get  their  ability  to 
move  from  mood  to  mood  with  the  merest  facial  ripple. 
From  George.  It’s  been  there  from  the  beginning,  the  inces- 
sant infinite  dynamism  of  response  to  the  world.  George  is 
no  slouch. 

When  I picked  up  George  from  his  aunt  who  gave  us  a 
weekend  break,  I could  see  vividly  the  blindness  in  his  eyes, 
a vacancy  that  broke  my  heart.  I reassured  my  son  then, 
and  believe,  that  this  will  be  a mark  of  George’s  genius,  a 
handicap  that  will  be  the  condition  of  his  saving  the  world. 
It  is  heartbreaking,  nevertheless.  Now  George’s  expression 
reminds  me  of  the  Pieta,  and  that  paradoxical  condition  of 
ineffable  joy  and  utter  woe  that  Michelangelo  managed  to 
put  into  the  face  of  Mary.  When  my  son  expressed  worry 
about  what  his  son  might  achieve,  I looked  at  George,  his 
brow  darkening,  as  though  he  feared  he  might  disappoint 
his  father,  a woe  unutterable. 

Human  life,  George  reminds  me,  is  fragile;  such  is  the 


condition  of  the  miracle.  In 
George  is  the  whole  spectrum 
of  a child  fully  happy  in  his 
home  in  the  arms  of  his  par- 
ents and  a child  washed  up  on 
a beach  in  the  Syrian  holo- 
caust. I don’t  know  how  we 
can  encompass  both  extremes. 
God  expects  too  much.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  it,  there  is 
George.  Intrusively,  insistent- 
ly, wondrously  there. 

George.  Such  negligible  im- 
mensity. A god  we  pick  up  like 
Queequeg’s  idol  and  throw  in 
a corner.  It  is  funny  how  much 
there  is  in  the  world.  There’s 
George  and  everything  else. 
Just  because  there  is  George,  shall  there  be  no  cakes  and 
ale?  I put  George  down  at  my  peril,  I pick  him  up  at  my  peril. 
He  is  a source  of  life  and  we  can  take  or  leave  it.  Choose  life, 
the  Bible  says. 

We  chose  George,  though  it  wasn’t  much  of  a choice. 
He  was  just  there,  and  what  else  can  you  do?  All  of  my  fife’s 
old  age  aches  and  pains  have  risen  up  in  the  face  of  George: 
bad  hip,  bad  knee,  anemia,  arthritis.  We  limp  around  the 
house.  Carrying  George  is  increasingly  like  carrying  a bag 
of  bowling  balls.  When  Aunt  Maureen  took  George  for  that 
weekend,  my  wife  and  I behaved  like  teenagers  and  went 
wild.  We  watched  television.  But  mostly  where  George 
goes,  we  go.  Where  we  go,  George  goes.  When  will  George 
begin  to  diverge?  When  he  walks?  When  he  goes  to  school? 
When  he  ...  ? But  this  is  lost  in  darkness.  When  George 
goes  to  college,  I will  be  93.  I may  have  joined  my  friends 
under  the  ground.  I don’t  know  where  I will  be  or  what,  and 
don’t  know  what  will  happen  to  George.  He  is  early  destined 
for  tragedy,  because  three  of  his  caregivers,  his  mother,  his 
grandmother,  and  his  grandfather,  will  die  sometime  in  his 
early  years;  and  I only  hope  my  son  can  be  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  grandfather  to  him.  Farewell  George.  Hello 
George.  Life  is  a beautiful  thing. 

OK,  George,  sprinkle  eyes,  I am  done  with  you.  Go  your 
way. 

My  friends  don’t  know  whether  to  pity  or  envy  me.  But 
they  gather  round  George  like  planets  around  a sun.  I had 
planned  some  late  years  of  leisure  and  travel.  All  gone. 

Instead,  there  is  George.  ■ 

Dennis  Taylor  joined  the  English  department  faculty  in  1971  and 
retired  in  2008  as  a full  professor.  He  is  the  co-editor,  with  David  Be- 
auregard, of  Shakespeare  and  the  Culture  of  Christianity  in  Early  Modern 
England  (2003)  and  the  author  of  several  books  on  the  poetry  and 
language  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
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The  ‘ op-ed’  pope 

By  William  Bole 

Three  years  into  Francis's  tenure,  a diverse  panel  reflects  on  his  theology 


PEAKING  AT  THE  VATICAN  JUST 
K — ) before  Easter,  Pope  Francis  warned 
against  “an  excess  of  complicated  theol- 
ogy” and  said  “our  words  are  poor  and 
insufficient”  to  fully  express  the  myster- 
ies of  love  and  mercy.  A month  later  at 
Boston  College,  a seven-member  panel 
of  theologians  and  commentators  had  the 
challenging  task  of  defining  Francis’s  theo- 
logical thrust,  during  an  evening  forum 
titled  “The  Theology  of  Pope  Francis:  Real 
Reform  or  Window  Dressing?”  A capacity 
crowd  turned  out  for  the  April  20  gather- 
ing sponsored  by  the  School  of  Theology 
and  Ministry,  or  STM,  and  held  in  the 
Heights  Room. 

Three  of  those  who  took  seats  on  the 
crowded  platform  belong,  as  Francis  does, 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus:  Mark  Massa,  dean 
of  STM,  and  James  T.  Bretzke,  a profes- 
sor of  moral  theology  in  that  school. 


along  with  Thomas  J.  Reese,  a journalist 
and  scholar  who  now  serves  as  a senior 
analyst  for  the  independent,  lay-edited 
National  Catholic  Reporter.  Joining  them 
were  M.  Cathleen  Kaveny,  the  Darald  and 
Juliet  Libby  Professor  at  Boston  College 
with  appointments  in  the  Law  School  and 
department  of  theology;  Kristin  E.  Heyer, 
a theology  professor;  Susannah  Heschel, 
the  Eli  Black  Professor  of  Jewish  Studies 
at  Dartmouth  College;  and  Michael  Sean 
Winters,  a journalist  and  visiting  fellow 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America’s 
Institute  for  Policy  Research  and  Catholic 
Studies. 

After  introductions  by  Massa,  who 
moderated  the  forum,  each  of  the  other  six 
panelists  gave  opening  remarks  of  varying 
lengths. 

Sitting  to  Massa’s  left,  Bretzke  used  the 
Italian  he  learned  as  a Jesuit  theology  stu- 
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A Saturday  general  audience  with  Pope  Francis  in  Vatican  City,  February  20,  2016. 


dent  and  teacher  in  Rome  to  parse  a com- 
ment in  the  pope’s  latest  missive,  Amoris 
Laetitia  (“The  Joy  of  Love”).  Released 
April  8,  it  is  a so-called  “apostolic  exhor- 
tation” focusing  on  marriage  and  family 
life.  The  Vatican’s  official  English  version 
of  the  document  was  translated  from 
the  Italian  original,  and  Bretzke  points 
out  that  one  Italian  word,  meschino,  was 
mistranslated  as  “reductive,”  as  in,  "It  is 
reductive  simply  to  consider  whether  or 
not  an  individual’s  actions  correspond  to 
a general  law  or  rule,  because  that  is  not 
enough  to  discern  and  ensure  full  fidelity 
to  God  in  the  concrete  life  of  a human 
being.”  Meschino , according  to  Bretzke,  is 
better  rendered  as  “narrow-minded”  or 
“petty,”  which  means,  he  suggested,  that 
Francis,  a fluent  Italian  speaker,  was  mak- 
ing a very  strong  point  about  those  who 
dwell  on  moral  doctrines  without  taking 


into  account  the  situations  of  real  people 
and  families. 

The  Boston  College  Jesuit  added, 
“Language  of  this  sort  is  refreshingly 
frank  and  I would  argue  supports  my 
general  thesis,”  that  this  papacy  is  usher- 
ing in  a “revolutionary  paradigm  shift.” 
Bretzke  called  it  a shift  to  “the  center  of 
the  Gospel,  which  Pope  Francis  clearly 
believes  must  center  on  God’s  mercy, 
forgiveness,  compassion,  healing,  and  rec- 
onciliation.” 

Following  Bretzke,  Heschel  immedi- 
ately drew  laughs  across  the  room,  saying, 
“As  a Jew,  I have  pope  envy.  Why  can’t  we 
have  a rabbi  like  Pope  Francis?” 

Massa  interjected,  “For  a long  time, 
we’ve  had  pope  envy  too.”  The  audi- 
ence— on  that  evening  a mostly  older 
crowd  of  active  Catholic  parishioners 
from  surrounding  communities — needed 


no  elaboration.  During  previous  papacies, 
reform-minded  Catholics  were  known  to 
envy  their  more-traditional  counterparts 
who  could  bolster  their  positions  by  citing 
chapter  and  verse  from  papal  documents. 
These  days,  the  reformers  are  usually 
doing  the  citing. 

In  her  opening  remarks,  Fleschel, 
whose  scholarly  writing  has  often  focused 
on  relations  between  Christians  and  Jews, 
indicated  that  she  is  skeptical  of  claims 
that  the  pope  is  ushering  in  an  irreversible 
shift  in  official  Catholic  Church  thinking 
on  matters  such  as  the  role  of  women. 

The  Dartmouth  professor  said  she  is  still 
“looking  for  the  innovation  to  come” 
under  Francis. 

Taking  her  turn,  Heyer  acknowledged 
that  some  are  impatient  with  what  they  see 
as  the  glacial  pace  of  reform  in  this  three- 
year-old  papacy;  often  cited,  for  example, 
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is  the  status  of  divorced  and  remarried 
Catholics,  who  are  still  officially  barred 
from  receiving  communion. 

The  theology  professor  said  Francis  is 
introducing  “neither  revolution” — in  the 
sense  of  doctrinal  reform — “nor  window 
dressing  but  an  orientation  to  the  periph- 
eries where  the  seeds  of  reform  may  be 
sown.”  On  that  note,  she  related  Francis’s 
remarks  to  the  2013  papal  conclave  just 
before  he  was  elevated  to  the  papacy — 
that  “the  Church  is  called  to  come  out  of 
herself  and  go  to  the  peripheries.”  By  that, 
the  first  Latin- American  pope  generally 
means  standing  with  the  poor  and  margin- 
alized but  also  listening  closely  to  others 
who  might  feel  alienated  in  some  way, 
including  from  the  Church. 

Kaveny,  a lawyer  and  theologian,  took 
issue  with  Catholics  who  try  to  downplay 
the  significance  of  Francis’s  papacy  by  say- 
ing he  is  only  seeking  to  change  “pastoral 
practice,”  not  Church  doctrine.  In  other 
words,  the  message  is,  “You  can  sleep  at 
night,”  Kaveny  said,  because  there  will  be 
no  doctrinal  disruption.  What  this  view 
misses,  she  said,  is  that  “doctrine  finds  its 
meaning  and  takes  shape  in  the  practice 
of  the  community.”  She  was  undoubtedly 
alluding  to  such  teachings  as  the  ban  on 
communion  for  divorced  and  remarried 
Catholics,  which  could  change  as  parishes 
reach  out  pastorally  to  these  Church 
members. 


In  turn,  Reese  said  no  one  should  be 
surprised  to  see  few  precise  theological 
formulations  in  Francis’s  documents.  “Fie 
doesn’t  write  like  an  academic  theolo- 
gian. Fie  writes  like  an  op-ed  writer,”  the 
Jesuit  noted.  IFe  did  not  offer  a sample  of 
the  opining,  although  there  are  plenty  of 
examples  in  Amoris  Laetitia,  such  as  when 
Francis  says  the  Church  is  "called  to  form 
consciences,  not  replace  them,”  and  that 
its  leaders  cannot  use  moral  teachings  as 
if  they  were  “stones  to  throw  at  people’s 
lives.”  Reese  underscored,  “The  pope  does 
not  pretend  to  be  an  academic  or  system- 
atic theologian.” 

Seated  at  the  far  right,  Winters  said 
this  about  Francis:  “Fie  is  an  old  Jesuit, 
and  old  Jesuits  fight  Jansenists.”  Winters 
was  referring  to  a Catholic  theological 
movement  primarily  in  France  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  which  dwelled  on 
sin  and  depravity  and  found  formidable 
critics  in  the  Jesuit  order.  At  that  point, 
Massa  looked  around  for  puzzled  faces 
in  the  audience  and  clarified — “Jansenism 
is  an  obsession  with  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Commandments,”  on  adultery  and 
coveting  thy  neighbor’s  wife,  respectively. 
Afterward,  Winters  went  so  far  as  to 
say  “there’s  no  other  way” — besides  anti- 
Jansenism — “to  understand  Amoris 
Laetitia”  with  its  approachable  tone  on 
matters  involving  sex. 

During  a free-flowing  discussion, 


Massa  raised  a question  about  whether 
Francis’s  fresh  model  of  papal  ministry — 
his  humility  and  openness  to  different 
ways  of  understanding  and  living  the 
faith — will  survive  this  papacy.  No  one 
needed  to  mention  that  the  pope  is  79 
years  old.  “Could  it  be  dialed  back?”  he 
asked. 

The  one  panelist  who  answered 
entirely  in  the  affirmative  was  Fleschel. 
“Unless  he  writes  it  down  and  makes  it 
very  clear,  where’s  the  legacy?  It  could 
be  overturned  all  too  easily,”  she  said, 
harkening  back  to  the  point  that  Francis 
hasn’t  cast  his  teachings  in  a traditional, 
doctrinal  form,  the  way  the  two  previous 
popes,  Benedict  XVI  and  John  Paul  II, 
characteristically  did.  She  cited  a momen- 
tous example  of  the  Church  “writing  it 
down” — Nostra  Aetate  (“In  Our  Time”), 
the  Second  Vatican  Council’s  1965  decla- 
ration on  non- Christian  religions,  which 
altered  forever  the  relationship  between 
Catholicism  and  Judaism  especially. 

Other  panelists  argued  that  it  would 
be  hard  for  Francis’s  successor  to  turn 
back  the  clock  on  how  a pope  speaks 
to  the  world  and  leads  the  Church.  Reese, 
referring  to  pre-Francis  crackdowns  on 
theological  dissent  in  the  Church,  noted 
that  fewer  and  fewer  theologians  are 
priests  and  nuns,  who  are  susceptible 
to  centralized  Church  control.  They’re 
mostly  lay  men  and  women,  often  with 
tenure — “and  it’s  harder  to  get  a grip 
on  them,”  he  said,  making  it  plain  that 
Francis  isn’t  even  trying.  Reese  suggested 
Catholics  have  quickly  become  used  to 
the  pope’s  gentler  approach — his  appar- 
ent feeling  that  “not  all  dissent  has  to  be 
settled  by  the  instrument  of  the  magis- 
terium,”  the  Church’s  official  teaching 
authority. 

After  that,  Massa  read  a few  questions 
that  audience  members  had  penciled  out 
on  index  cards  handed  out  by  STM  gradu- 
ate students.  One  question  had  to  do  with 
the  status  of  Francis’s  efforts  to  create  a 
more  collegial  Church  and,  in  particular, 
to  devolve  authority  from  the  Vatican  to 
national  bishops’  conferences. 

“I  hope  that  doesn’t  happen  too  quick- 
ly,” Winters  said  wryly.  “The  U.S.  bishops 
are  not  on  board  with  this  pope.”  Fie 
advised  the  anonymous  questioner — "Be 
careful  of  what  you  ask  for.”  ■ 
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Mass  in  the  Apparition  Chapel  of  the  Knock  Shrine  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  May  18,  2015. 

A Catholic  Ireland? 


By  Patsy  McGarry 

Not  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  history, 

Catholics  are  many  in  name,  few  in  the  pews 

YOU  DO  HAVE  TO  WONDER  AT 

the  state  of  Christianity  in  Ireland 
today.  Where  the  majority  Roman  Catho- 
lic denomination  is  concerned,  average 
weekly  Mass  attendance  levels  continue  to 
go  down  and  are  said  to  be  approaching 
figures  in  the  low  20-percent  range,  much 
the  same  as  in  other  Catholic  countries 
of  Western  Europe. 

Those  figures  would  be  worse  but 
for  the  arrival  in  Ireland  over  the  past 
decade  of  tens  of  thousands  of  practic- 
ing Catholics  from  the  Eastern  European 
countries.  Of  the  3.8  million  Catholics  in 
the  Republic  (in  a total  population  of  4.6 
million),  eight  percent  were  non-Irish, 
according  to  the  last,  2011  census,  with 
Poles  being  the  largest  cohort  of  those  at 
1 10,410  Catholics. 

However,  that  is  far  from  the  full  story. 
Most  Catholics  who  attend  Mass,  whether 
weekly  or  otherwise,  are  older,  rural,  and 
middle  class.  In  some  urban  working-class 


areas,  particularly  in  Dublin,  weekly  atten- 
dance is  now  as  low  as  two  percent. 

Throughout  Ireland  there  is  a great 
absence  of  young  people  at  Mass  and 
Catholic  liturgies  generally.  This  was 
highlighted  on  April  1 1,  2016,  when  an 
Irish  Times  report  disclosed  that  at  the 
Cork  Institute  of  Technology,  where 
there  are  about  12,000  students,  average 
attendance  at  campus  religious  services 
is  four.  At  Sligo  IT,  which  has  6,000 
students,  the  average  weekly  Mass  atten- 
dance is  nine. 

Meanwhile,  between  20  and  25  percent 
of  young  couples  who  marry  in  Ireland 
now  do  so  in  civil  ceremonies  without  any 
Church  involvement.  And  the  figure  is  ris- 
ing every  year. 

When  it  comes  to  clergy,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  Catholic  priest  in  Ireland 
today  is  64.  He  retires  at  75.  In  June  2014 
Archbishop  Diarmuid  Martin  disclosed 
that  in  Dublin’s  Catholic  archdiocese  just 


two  priests  were  under  40,  while  44  were 
between  ages  70  and  75. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  reflected  in 
every  diocese  on  the  island.  Fr.  Brendan 
Hoban,  a founding  member  of  Ireland’s 
Association  of  Catholic  Priests  (ACP), 
wrote — in  his  2013  book,  Who  Will  Break 
the  Bread  for  Us? — that  “Ireland’s  priests 
will  have  almost  disappeared  in  20  years.” 

In  fact,  what  is  happening  now  in  every 
diocese  across  the  island  of  Ireland  is  that 
as  a priest  gets  older  his  workload  increas- 
es due  to  parish  clustering  and  declining 
numbers  of  colleagues.  Two  Irish  dioceses 
last  year  brought  in  priests  from  Nigeria  to 
help  with  duties.  Two  such  priests  began 
ministry  in  Kihnore  diocese,  mainly  in 
County  Cavan,  and  two  more  in  Clonfert 
diocese  (mainly  East  Galway). 

In  1990,  there  were  525  men  studying 
for  the  diocesan  priesthood  in  Ireland.  At 
the  beginning  of  September  2015  there 
were  80. 

The  picture  is  not  much  different 
where  the  other  churches  in  Ireland  are 
concerned.  The  Church  of  Ireland  doesn’t 
have  a shortage  of  clergy,  mainly  because 
it  allows  women  priests  and  has  a sig- 
nificant number  of  part-time  and  unpaid 
priests,  but  the  attendance  levels  at  its  ser- 
vices are  even  lower  than  for  Catholics. 

According  to  a survey  commissioned 
by  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  average 
attendance  at  services  throughout  the 
island  of  Ireland  on  three  consecutive 
Sundays  in  November  2013  was  58,000, 
or  just  15  percent  of  church  members. 
Deeper  analysis  revealed  that  only  13 
percent  of  those  worshippers  were  young 
people  between  ages  12  and  30.  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  too,  continues  to 
show  a decline.  Since  the  1970s,  member- 
ship in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
is  down  a whopping  40  percent. 

It  doesn’t  take  genius  to  realize  that 
in  Ireland  the  main  churches  are  in  seri- 
ous difficulty,  and  that  they  demonstrate 
a curious  inability  to  attract  and  to  hold 
onto  young  people. 

ONE  OF  THE  FASTEST  GROWING 
groups  on  the  island  is  the  nonbeliev- 
ers. The  2011  census  noted  a four-fold 
increase,  since  1991,  in  the  number  of 
people  who  said  they  had  no  religion,  were 
atheist,  or  were  agnostic.  Some  277,237 
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people  fell  into  this  category  then,  making 
them  the  largest  cohort  after  Catholics  in 
the  state. 

Interestingly,  the  2012  Global  Index 
of  Religiosity  and  Atheism,  a survey 
conducted  by  WIN-Gallup  International, 
showed  that  the  Irish  were  losing  interest 
in  religion  faster  than  the  French  and  the 
Americans;  of  the  57  countries  studied, 
only  Vietnam  was  losing  religion  faster. 
Forty-four  percent  of  the  Irish  surveyed 
said  they  were  not  religious  and  10  per- 
cent said  they  were  “convinced  atheists,” 
up  from  three  percent  in  2005.  The  report 
also  said  that  “most  of  the  shift  is  not  drift- 
ing from  their  faith,  but  claiming  to  be 
'not  religious’  while  remaining  within  the 
faith.”  This  would  appear  to  support  the 
view  of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Priests 


that  people  are  turning  not  so  much 
against  faith  as  against  the  institutional 
Church. 

Another  phenomenon  frequently 
remarked  on  is  that  Irish  Catholics  have 
become  increasingly  “Protestant”  in  out- 
look. This  was  underscored  in  a 2012 
survey  of  Catholics  on  the  island,  commis- 
sioned by  the  ACP.  It  found  that  Catholic 
Church  teaching  on  sexuality  held  “no  rel- 
evance” for  75  percent  of  Irish  Catholics 
or  their  families.  It  also  established  that  87 
percent  of  Irish  Catholics  believe  priests 
should  be  allowed  to  marry  and  77  percent 
believe  there  should  be  women  priests. 

As  for  Catholic  teaching  on  homo- 
sexuality, 46  percent  “disagree  strongly” 
and  a total  of  61  percent  “disagree.”  This 
was  evidenced  in  May  2015  when  more 
than  60  percent  of  voters  in  the  Republic 
approved  marriage  equality  for  gay  people. 

The  same  2012  survey  of  Catholics 
found  that  87  percent  believed  divorced 
or  separated  people  who  are  in  a second, 
stable  relationship  should  be  allowed  to 
take  communion.  That  majority  no  doubt 
welcomed  the  studied  ambiguity  on  this 


subject  in  Pope  Francis’s  Amoris  Laetitia 
document,  published  on  April  8,  2016. 

On  abortion  also,  most  Irish  Catholics 
are  in  disagreement  with  their  Church.  An 
Irish  Timesf Ipsos  MRBI  poll  in  February 
2016  found  that  64  percent  of  people 
surveyed  said  they  were  in  favor  of  repeal- 
ing the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Irish 
Constitution,  which  recognizes  the  equal 
right  to  life  of  mother  and  unborn  child. 
Twenty-live  percent  were  against,  with  1 1 
percent  having  no  opinion. 

STILL,  THERE  IS  AN  INTERESTING 
ambivalence  reflected  in  the  current  reli- 
gious situation  in  the  Republic.  It  was 
underlined  in  the  201 1 census  when  84.2 
percent  of  the  Republic’s  citizens  identi- 
fied themselves  as  Roman  Catholics.  Even 


those  young  Irish  who  have  never  prac- 
ticed or  rarely  practice  tended  to  identify 
themselves  as  Catholic.  If  there  is  a change 
to  that  figure  in  the  new  state  census  (con- 
ducted April  24,  2016),  it  is  not  expected 
to  be  significant.  The  first  data  from  2016 
is  due  to  be  released  in  July. 

As  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
Eamon  Martin,  Primate  of  All  Ireland, 
has  said,  this  phenomenon  presents  a 
“pastoral  challenge.”  Speaking  at  Knock 
Shrine  in  the  Republic’s  County  Mayo  in 
September  2015,  Martin  addressed  the 
condition  of  Catholic  schools,  a fraught 
subject  these  days  as  ways  are  sought  to 
provide  greater  diversity  of  school  type  for 
an  increasingly  diverse  society  (Muslims  in 
Ireland,  for  instance,  are  estimated  to  now 
number  some  75,000).  In  a context  where 
virtually  all  schools  are  run  by  churches/ 
faith  groups,  93  percent  of  schools  at 
the  primary  level  are  run  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  Martin  noted  how  “only  a minor- 
ity of  our  parents  and  children  are  now 
practicing  their  faith  on  a regular  basis.  In 
many  of  our  primary  schools,  therefore, 
teachers  find  themselves  quite  literally  in 


loco  parentis,  being  the  first  to  introduce 
children  to  God,  to  teach  them  to  pray, 
and  what  it  means  to  be  loved  by  God.” 

And  there  is  the  issue  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  The  archbishop  said  he  knew 
that  some  teachers  too  “may  have  fallen 
away  from  regular  practice  of  their  faith, 
or  perhaps  they  have  had  insufficient  sup- 
port or  mature  formation  in  knowing  and 
understanding  the  truths  of  the  Catholic 
faith.”  There  is  a need,  he  said,  to  offer 
“the  prophetic  teaching  of  our  Church, 
while  conscious  that  not  everyone  will 
want  to  hear  or  to  change.” 

In  general,  I would  argue  that  what  is 
happening  in  Ireland  is  not  really  a rejec- 
tion of  Christianity  or  of  its  values,  which 
remain  very  important  to  Irish  people.  (An 
indication  of  this  is  that  contributions  in 
201 5 to  Trocaire,  the  Catholic  bishops’ 
overseas  aid  agency,  came  to  €29.6  mil- 
lion, or  almost  €5  for  every  person  on 
the  island  of  Ireland,  despite  the  island’s 
ongoing  economic  difficulties.)  Rather,  we 
are  witnessing  a decline  in  a form  of  insti- 
tutional Christianity,  particularly  in  our 
main  churches.  Irish  membership  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  denomination  is  revert- 
ing to  a type  of  adherence  that  existed 
in  pre-Famine  Ireland,  in  the  time  that 
preceded  the  unified,  education-oriented 
Church  built  by  Paul  Cullen,  Ireland’s  first 
cardinal.  The  results  of  Cullen’s  efforts  in 
the  second  half  of  the  1 9th  century  domi- 
nated most  of  Ireland’s  20th  century. 

A hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  churches 
had  little  influence  on  the  day-to-day  life 
of  the  Irish  people.  There  were  compara- 
tively few  church  buildings,  particularly 
Catholic  ones,  and  attendance  at  weekly 
Masses  or  services  was  not  high.  Those 
who  are  upset  at  the  present  situation 
might  do  well  to  recall  the  success  that 
followed  those  days  and  look  for  lessons 
in  them.  They  might  also  take  the  broader 
view  and  see  what  is  happening  in  Ireland 
today  as  but  the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of 
religious  practice  that  has  happened  every- 
where, through  the  centuries.  ■ 

Patsy  McGarry  is  the  religious  affairs  cor- 
respondent for  the  Irish  Times.  His  essay  is 
drawn  and  adapted  from  a talk  he  gave  in 
Devlin  Hall  on  April  16,  part  of  a conference 
organized  by  the  Irish  Studies  Program  titled 
"Faith  in  the  Future:  Religion  in  Ireland  in 
the  21st  Century." 


The  2012  Global  Index  of  Religiosity  and  Atheism 
showed  that  the  Irish  were  losing  interest  in  religion 
faster  than  the  French  and  Americans:  of  57  countries 
studied,  only  Vietnam  was  losing  religion  faster. 
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"rtj  The  Fall  of  Summer  (2014)  is  one  of  two  photographs  that  art  history  major  Benjamin 
Flythe  '16  exhibited  in  the  student  gallery  tent  on  Stokes  Lawn  during  the  2016  Arts 
t/l  Festival,  April  28-30.  Using  a digital  camera  with  a 50mm  lens,  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts  native  photographed  his  childhood  friend  Chelsea  Ofsuryk  (wearing  a wed- 
(rt  ding  dress  purchased  from  a thrift  store)  in  a northern  Connecticut  sunflower  field. 

"tf  The  image  is  a composite  of  nine  photographs  he  stitched  together  in  Photoshop, 

^ a technique  called  the  Branzier  method.  In  addition  to  exhibiting  students'  studio 
^2  artworks,  the  festival  drew  audiences  with  36  events  showcasing  performances  by 
O nearly  1 ,300  undergraduates  in  theater  (e.g.,  the  Dramatics  Society's  Songs  from 
^ Cabaret  and  the  theater  department's  The  Servant  of  Two  Masters),  music  (BC  bO p! , 
the  Madrigal  Singers,  a battle  of  student  bands),  dance  (14  troupes  in  all),  spoken- 
*J  word  poetry,  and  standup  comedy. 

E 

o 


photograph:  Courtesy  Benjamin  Flythe  '16 
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clockwise  from  upper  left:  Terbium,  indium,  neodymium  (oxidized),  tantalum,  dysprosium,  and  gallium. 


THE  NEW  NECESSITIES 

By  David  S.  Abraham 

A lifestyle  brought  to  you  by  rare  metals 


Microsoft  ceo  steve  ballmer  was  incredulous. 

“There’s  no  chance  that  the  iPhone  is  going  to  get  any 
significant  market  share.  No  chance,”  he  prophesied  during  a USA 
Today  forum  in  April  2007,  two  months  before  Steve  Jobs  released 
the  iPhone.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  iPhone  sales,  most 
storeroom  shelves  were  bare;  Apple  and  its  AT&T  partner  had 
sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  phones.  The  company  was  fast  on 
its  way  to  taking  more  than  20  percent  of  the  smartphone  market 
within  just  a few  months. 

To  those  who  waited  in  line  outside  Apple  stores  for  a day  or 
two  to  snap  up  the  first  phones — or  paid  surrogates  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  wait  for  them — the  iPhone  was  a revolution,  the  stuff 
of  dreams.  Although  smartphones  had  been  out  for  a few  years, 
Jobs’s  phone,  they  believed,  was  set  to  be  the  smartest.  Some  in  the 
media  labeled  it  the  “Jesus  Phone”  because  of  the  near-religious 
fervor  surrounding  its  launch  and  the  blind  faith  that  Jobs  would 
create  not  just  a better  phone,  but  a product  that  would  reshape  all 
that  followed  it. 

As  is  now  legend,  the  phone  banished  number  buttons  and 


the  physical  keyboard.  The  iPhone  became  the  first  mainstream 
product  to  rely  on  a highly  functional  “multi-touch”  glass  screen, 
on  which  tapping,  sliding,  and  pinching  are  now  second  nature  for 
writing  emails,  finding  directions,  and  getting  a taxi.  Jobs  himself 
commented,  “It  works  like  magic.” 

Lost  in  the  hubbub  of  new  features  and  beyond  the  phone’s 
sleek  design  was  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  iPhone, 
and  the  reason  why  the  powerful  device  can  sit  comfortably  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand:  It  relies  on  nearly  half  the  elements  on  the 
planet. 

The  “magic”  in  the  glass  is  due  to  a dash  of  indium,  which  serves 
as  the  invisible  link,  a transparent  conductor,  between  the  phone 
and  your  finger.  A dusting  of  europium  and  terbium  provides  bril- 
liant red  and  green  hues  on  the  screen,  specks  of  tantalum  regulate 
power  within  the  phone,  and  lithium  stores  the  power  that  makes 
the  phone  mobile.  Crucial  to  manufacturing  the  iPhone  is  cerium, 
used  to  buff  the  glass  smooth  to  the  molecular  level. 

To  be  sure,  the  iPhone  was  far  from  the  first  product  to  rely  on 
rare  metals.  In  fact,  the  growing  use  of  rare  metals  correlates  well 
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with  the  sale  of  Apple  and  other  computer  products,  which  began 
some  30  years  earlier.  But  Jobs’s  drive  for  smaller,  more  power- 
ful gadgets  led  his  company  to  increasingly  harvest  the  complete 
palate  of  materials  on  the  periodic  table  and  deliver  them  to  the 
masses.  What’s  more,  the  iPhone’s  commercial  success  trans- 
formed our  expectations  for  gadgets.  It  spurred  development  of 
industries  and  their  products,  including  mobile  apps  and  tablets, 
making  rare  metals  indispensable  not  just  in  smartphones  but  in 
a myriad  of  new  technologies.  Jobs  not  only  lived  up  to  his  word 
by  reinventing  the  phone,  he  helped  reinvent  the  world’s  resource 
supply  lines.  In  the  process,  he  helped  bring  forth  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era:  the  Rare  Metal  Age. 

RARE  METALS  ARE  EVERYWHERE REALLY,  EVERYWHERE 

from  soaring  bridges  to  earphone  buds.  They  are  in  couches,  cam- 
era lenses,  computers,  and  cars.  But  they  are  seldom  used  alone  or 
as  the  primary  material.  In  essence  they  fill  a role  similar  to  that  of 
yeast  in  pizza.  While  often  used  only  in  small  amounts,  they  are 
essential.  Without  yeast  there’s  no  pizza,  and  without  rare  metals 
there’s  no  high  tech. 

Among  the  elements  in  the  periodic  table,  roughly  two-thirds 
are  metals  or  metalloids  (the  latter  include  silicon,  which  shares 
some  characteristics  of  metals  and  of  nonmet- 
als and  is  valued  for  its  semiconducting  proper- 
ties). I use  the  term  “rare  metal”  to  refer  to  a set 
of  metals  mined  in  small  quantities,  often  less 
than  thousands  of  tons  annually  (compared 
with  the  18  million  tons  of  copper  produced 
per  year).  Their  use  is,  well,  rare.  However, 
there  are  also  those  metals  that  are  geographi- 
cally rare  (such  as  tellurium,  used  in  many 
metal  alloys  and  once  considered  an  impurity 
in  copper-rich  ore).  And  there  is  another  group 
of  metals  called  rare  earth  elements,  which,  although  not  synony- 
mous with  the  term  “rare  metals,”  are  a subset  of  them.  These  17 
atomically  similar  metals  gained  international  attention  in  2010, 
when  China,  which  then  produced  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
world’s  supply,  stopped  exporting  them  to  Japan  during  a territo- 
rial dispute.  Prices  jumped  nearly  tenfold. 

Many  rare  metals  have  such  unique  properties  and  uses  that 
they  cannot  be  switched  out  for  cheaper  or  more  abundant  alterna- 
tives. Like  characters  in  the  X-Men  comics,  each  rare  metal  has  its 
own  attribute — superpower — that  serves  very  specific  functions. 
It  may  be  malleable  (indium),  ductile  (niobium),  toxic  (cadmium), 
radioactive  (thorium),  or  magnetic  (cobalt),  or  it  may  melt  in  your 
hand  (gallium).  Europium  produces  unique  vibrant  reds  in  televi- 
sions; antimony  helps  resist  fire.  Ensuring  reliable,  timely,  and 
cost-effective  supplies  is  complicated  because  often  one  mine  or 
one  country  dominates  production  of  a rare  metal.  And  establish- 
ing new  supply  lines  can  take  as  much  as  1 5 years  and  cost  in  the 
billions  of  dollars,  in  part  because  processing  these  materials  is  so 
technically  challenging.  Many  rare  metals  are  mined  as  byproducts 
of  other  metals,  and  that  production  may  not  quickly  be  increased 
to  meet  demand  growth.  What’s  more,  the  trade  in  rare  metals 
takes  place  in  backrooms  rather  than  on  open  commodity  exchang- 
es, obscuring  the  size  of  the  markets  and  the  market  price. 


Most  of  us  lack  awareness  of  rare  metals  because  we  never 
directly  buy  them,  as  we  do,  say,  gas  or  corn.  Rather,  they  are  bur- 
ied away  in  components  that  are  essential  to  almost  every  gadget 
we  buy.  Take  the  rare  earth  permanent  magnet,  for  example,  which 
contains  dysprosium  and  neodymium.  It  helps  computer  hard 
drives  retain  information  and  also  helps  propel  hybrid  vehicles. 
While  the  production  of  permanent  magnets  is  roughly  a $15 
billion  market  today,  if  we  were  to  add  together  the  value  of  all 
industries  that  rely  on  these  magnets — automobile,  medical  and 
military — the  sum  would  reach  trillions  of  dollars. 

Some  150  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  materials  in  a person’s  home 
originated  in  a nearby  forest  or  quarry.  Roughly  35  years  ago,  with 
more  developed  supply  lines  and  a demand  for  consumer  appli- 
ances, the  average  American  home  used  around  20  elements.  Since 
then,  material  scientists  have  led  a quiet  revolution,  transforming 
the  products  we  use  and  the  materials  that  allow  them  to  work.  In 
the  1990s,  for  instance,  Intel  used  16  elements  to  build  its  com- 
puter chips;  now  the  company  requires  close  to  60  elements. 

The  transformations  in  the  products  we  use  may  appear  subtle. 
Modern  lights,  for  example,  emanate  a hue  slightly  different  from 
that  of  their  predecessors.  But  this  slight  change  in  tone  masks  a 
profound  change  in  resources.  Whereas  Edison’s  light  bulb  con- 


tained a simple  carbon  filament  (he  eventually  favored  carbonized 
bamboo  fiber),  the  resources  in  today’s  LED  lights  are  more  akin 
to  computer  hardware,  powered  by  gallium,  indium,  and  rare 
earth  elements.  This  new  set  of  elements,  and  the  applications 
that  spring  from  them,  makes  the  products  of  today  far  more  sleek 
than  those  of  a generation  ago.  In  the  1980s,  when  Maya  Lin,  the 
designer  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C., 
asked  Steve  Jobs  why  he  made  clunky  computers  instead  of  thinner 
ones,  he  responded  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  technology  to  build 
them.  What  he  really  was  waiting  for  was  the  day  when  material 
scientists  would  unlock  the  properties  of  rare  metals  and  bring 
forth  the  flat  screen. 

Rare  metals  have  been  around  since  the  beginning  of  time,  but 
most  were  discovered  only  within  the  past  few  hundred  years,  and 
some  just  in  the  past  century.  Today’s  industries  are  using  elements 
that,  decades  ago,  scientists  dismissed  as  mere  impurities.  Over  the 
past  35  years,  mining  companies  have  produced  four  times  more 
of  many,  if  not  all,  rare  metals  than  were  produced  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization  until  1980. 

The  media  heap  praise  on  Silicon  Valley  innovators,  but  the 
credit  for  our  tech  existence  must  be  shared.  What  makes  Google, 
Uber,  and  China’s  e-commerce  giant,  Alibaba,  work  is  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  rare  metal-laden  technologies  in  our  pockets. 


Steve  Jobs’s  drive  for  smaller,  more  powerful 
gadgets  led  bis  company  to  increasingly  harvest 
the  complete  palate  of  materials  on  the  periodic 
table  and  deliver  them  lo  the  masses. 
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Without  decades  of  progress  by  nameless  metallurgists,  material 
scientists,  and  engineers,  iPhone  and  Facebook  would  not  have 
become  household  names.  It’s  no  small  irony  that  in  the  1980s 
Steve  Jobs  bought  the  former  home  of  a mining  magnate,  Daniel 
Jackling  (1869-1956),  who  had  earned  his  wealth  more  than  50 
years  previously. 

Sales  of  the  iPhone  are  now  so  high  that  analysts  say  they 
boosted  the  GDP  of  the  United  States  and  Taiwan,  where  many 
of  the  parts  are  made,  as  much  as  half  a percent.  And  they  have 
resurrected  Apple’s  fortunes.  By  2012,  sales  of  the  iPhone  totaled 
more  than  half  the  company’s  revenue.  Add  in  its  sibling,  the  iPad, 
and  around  three-quarters  of  the  company’s  revenue  springs  from 


the  iPhone  technology.  The  invention  transformed  Apple  from  the 
85th  biggest  company  in  the  world  to  the  largest,  the  very  largest, 
in  just  five  years,  overtaking  ExxonMobil.  Apple’s  ascendancy  over 
Exxon  reflects  a new  reality:  The  world  is  fast  becoming  as  depen- 
dent on  rare  metals  as  it  is  on  oil.  ■ 

David  S.  Abraham  '96  is  director  of  the  Technology,  Rare  and  Electronic 
Materials  Center  at  the  Institute  for  the  Analysis  of  Global  Security 
in  Potomac,  Maryland.  His  essay  is  drawn  by  permission  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  from  his  recent  book,  The  Elements  of  Power:  Gadgets, 
Guns,  and  the  Struggle  for  a Sustainable  Future  in  the  Rare  Metal  Age 
(copyright  © 2015  by  David  S.  Abraham).  The  book  may  be  ordered  at 
a discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 


WHITE  SHADOW 


Ken  Howard  (1944-2016),  a.k.a.  Ken  Reeves  '64 


m 

ONY  AND  EMMY  AWARD-WINNING  ACTOR  KEN 

_L  Howard  passed  away  on  March  23,  at  age  71.  A prolific  artist, 
he  appeared  in  more  than  40  movies,  a score  of  major  plays,  and 
more  than  70  television  shows,  including  the  CBS  drama  The  White 
Shadow  (1978-81),  in  which  he  starred  as  the  fictional  Boston 
College  graduate  Ken  Reeves  ’64. 

Reeves  was  said  to  have  been  an  All-American  shooting  guard 
at  this  University.  According  to 
the  backstory,  he  spent  a few 
years  with  the  Chicago  Bulls 
before  injuries  retired  him,  and 
he  went  on  to  become  head  bas- 
ketball coach  at  a racially  mixed 
high  school  in  blighted  South 
Central  Los  Angeles.  The  show 
featured  one  of  the  first  primarily 
black  ensemble  casts  on  televi- 
sion, and  was  applauded  for  its 
frank  treatment  of  gang  violence, 
suicide,  and  teen  pregnancy.  An 
Amherst  College  graduate  him- 
self, the  6’6”  Howard  portrayed 
what  many  would  have  thought 
of  as  the  commonplace  Eagles 
hoops  player  of  the  mid-1960s: 

Irish-American,  a gym-rat  from 
Queens,  New  York,  and  the  son 
of  a bar  owner.  (Reeves’s  real- 
life  parallel  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  Gerry  Ward  ’63,  a 6’4” 

All-American  guard  from  the  Bronx  who  played  four  seasons  in 
the  NBA  and  is  now  president  of  the  Wildlife  Trading  Company, 
which  manages  retail  operations  at  zoos,  aquariums,  and  muse- 


ums.) White  Shadow  was  a nickname  attached  to  the  actor  Howard 
when  he  played  on  his  otherwise  all-black  high  school  basketball 
team  in  Manhasset,  Long  Island. 

On  February  23,  1980,  Boston  College  hosted  White  Shadow 
Day,  a staged  “media  event”  dreamed  up  by  the  late  Will  Sonzki, 
the  University’s  news  bureau  chief — with  Howard  stepping  off  the 
Green  Line  at  the  Boston  College  stop  while  cameras  rolled  and  the 

marching  band  played.  Later  that 
day  he  went  one-on-one  against 
Eagles  center  Joe  Beaulieu  ’81  on 
the  floor  of  Roberts  Center,  and 
was  named  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  undergraduate  gov- 
ernment. Howard  spoke  during 
halftime  of  the  evening’s  Boston 
College-Syracuse  basketball  con- 
test, where  he  spent  the  game 
on  the  Eagles  bench.  Some  who 
were  working  on  campus  that  day 
recall  that  in  the  absence  of  a suit- 
able green  room  (Boston  College 
was  a simpler  place  in  1980), 
Ken  Howard  spent  a good  deal 
of  White  Shadow  Day  in  the  old 
offices  of  Boston  College  Magazine 
on  College  Road,  sitting  behind  a 
writer’s  desk,  drinking  awful  cof- 
fee, talking  on  the  phone,  signing 
whatever  was  passed  his  way  for 
autographing,  chatting  with  who- 
ever stepped  through  the  open  door  to  ask  whether  he’d  ever  met 
Stallone  (yes),  and  patiently  waiting  to  do  whatever  he  was  asked 
to  do.  He  seemed  pretty  real  to  this  staff.  — Zachary  Jason 


Howard  with  Baldwin  during  the  University's  White  Shadow  Day, 
February  23,  1980. 
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Undated  photo  of  Ford  Tower  during  construction  (circa  1928). 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  TOWER 

By  Shelley  Barber 

Who  was  Margaret  Elizabeth  Ford? 


IN  1925,  ALL  OF  12  YEARS  AFTER  MAKING  THE  MOVE  FROM 
urban  Boston  to  Chestnut  Hill,  Boston  College  was  experienc- 
ing harsh  growing  pains.  Its  cornerstone  Tower  Building  (later 
named  Gasson  Hall)  had  been  completed  in  1913,  soon  after 
joined  by  St.  Mary’s  Hall  as  a home  for  the  Jesuit  community  and 
by  a Science  Building  (Devlin  Hall).  Owing  to  a lack  of  funds,  how- 
ever, the  construction  of  a fourth  building — a library  later  named 
for  the  University’s  first  president,  John  Bapst,  SJ — had  been 
halted;  a temporary  flat  roof  sheltered  its  lower  floors. 


A year  later,  following  a fundraising  campaign,  construction 
resumed,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1928.  A pamphlet 
published  in  conjunction  with  the  campaign  listed  the  rather  for- 
midable prices  that  would  earn  the  dedication  of  particular  library 
features,  from  stained-glass  windows  ($800-$3,500,  or  in  today’s 
dollars  $10,800-$47,400)  to  offices  and  other  rooms  ($5,000- 
$50,000)  to  the  arched  central  reading  room  ($100,000).  Today,  a 
variety  of  dedicatory  plaques  from  those  early  years  can  be  found 
throughout  the  building,  the  grandest  of  which  is  a bronze  example 
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that  hangs  just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  fourth-floor  reading  room 
and  declares: 

THIS  HALL 

SACRED  TO  THE  READING  OF  THE  BOOK 

IS  PLACED  IN  TRIBUTE  TO 

THOMAS  J.  GARGAN 

SCHOLAR,  JURIST,  ORATOR 

AN  EXEMPLAR  TO  THE  STUDENT 

AN  ORNAMENT  TO  THE  LAW 

AN  INSPIRATION  TO  MEN 

But  there  is  one  place — and  a rather  grand  place,  listed  at 
$40,000  in  the  donor  brochure — that  offers  no  plaque  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  donor.  That  is  the  library’s  gothic  tower.  A 1 933  booklet 
by  librarian  William  M.  Stinson,  SJ,  identified  the  structure  as  the 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Ford  Memorial  Tower,  but  revealed  nothing 
more.  Thirty  years  later,  a brief  history  published  by  the  student 
yearbook  staff  described  the  tower  as  being  named  for  “Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ford,  a washerwoman.”  No  citations  were  attached,  nor 
an  explanation  of  how  a washerwoman  put  together  the  funds 
required  to  give  her  name  to  the  tower.  Still,  it  was  a good  story, 
and  it  has  survived,  orally  and  in  print  (including  in  this  magazine). 

MISS  MARGARET  ELIZABETH  FORD  (FOR  THAT  WAS  HER 
real  name,  and  she  was  never  married)  first  entered  Boston  College 
history  via  a gift  ledger  kept  by  President  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  SJ, 
who  in  1908  noted  a $10  donation  from  her  in  aid  of  purchasing 
the  Chestnut  Hill  property.  She  doesn’t  appear  again  until  August 
27,  1926,  when  she  is  mentioned  in  a letter  to  President  James 
H.  Dolan,  SJ.  The  letter  was  written  by  another  Margaret  Ford, 
a Brighton  resident,  “concerning  the  will  of  my  cousin,  the  late 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Ford”: 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, 

I am  writing  to  you,  as  you  requested  me  to  write  to  you,  to 
remind  you  that  you  would  put  my  suggestion  to  you  concerning 
my  cousin,  the  late  Margaret  Elizabeth  Ford,  before  the  Trustees  of 
Boston  College  when  they  meet  in  September  1926,  and  I hope  you 
will  have  some  encouraging  reply  for  me  after  the  meeting. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Ford’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  board’s  minutes  for  that 
meeting,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  a reply  from  Dolan.  And  that’s 
where  the  Boston  College  archives  trail  goes  dead  cold. 

But  other  archives  exist  and  reveal  that  the  mysterious  Miss 
Ford  was  born  in  1840  to  Irish  immigrant  parents  in  the  town  of 
St.  George,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  She  was  the  eldest  of  four 
children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Ford.  By  the  1860s,  the  family  had 
emigrated  to  the  factory  town  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where 
Margaret  and  her  sisters  worked  in  a cotton  mill.  Following  the 
deaths  of  her  brother  and  father  in  1882  and  1883,  respectively, 
Margaret  moved  to  Boston,  where  she  boarded  on  Harrison 
Avenue — not  far  from  Boston  College’s  first  home — and  worked 
in  the  growing  city’s  bustling  downtown  as  a milliner,  or  hat  maker. 

Ford  had  plenty  of  company  in  the  millinery  business  in 
Boston.  At  one  time,  there  were  18  milliners  with  “rooms”  at  her 
street  address.  Women  wore  hats  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century, 
and  before  mass-produced  hats  were  readily  available,  women 


of  a certain  class  bought  their  hats  in  “rooms”  like  Ford’s,  where 
they  were  designed,  produced,  and  sold.  Ambitious,  industrious, 
independent  women — such  as  Ford — could  build  careers  as  mil- 
liners, who  stood  a rung  above  seamstresses  in  status  and  range 
of  skills.  According  to  historian  Wendy  Gamber  in  her  1997 
book  The  Female  Economy:  The  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  Trades, 
1860-1930,  seamstresses  of  that  era  “stitched  together  precut  ver- 
sions of  men’s  shirts  and  pants,”  while  milliners  (and  dressmakers) 
“designed  and  crafted  individual  garments  for  exacting  custom- 
ers.” Milliners  typically  worked  their  way  up  through  several  levels 
of  skill  and  responsibility,  ending — if  they  were  patient,  smart,  and 
hardworking  enough — as  owners  of  their  own  shops. 

Ford  was  eminently  successful,  becoming  head  trimmer  for 
Eliza  Libby,  owner  of  a downtown  Boston  hat-making  firm,  in 
1867.  When  Libby  died  in  1885,  Ford  applied  for  credit  and,  at 
the  age  of  45,  went  into  business  under  her  own  name  on  Tremont 
Street.  In  February  1885,  R.G.  Dun  & Company,  a credit  report- 
ing agency,  noted  that  she  was  “fitting  up  a room  and  will  do  a nice 
parlor  millinery  business.  Was  head  trimmer  for  Miss  E.A.  Libby 
for  18  yrs.  Has  good  taste,  is  capable,  and  has  a good  acquaintance. 
She  states  that  she  has  means  of  her  own  and  can  pay  cash  if  she 
wanted  to,  but  shall  ask  for  30  days  as  a matter  of  convenience. 
Although  we  find  no  one  willing  to  estimate  her  worth  they  say  she 
saved  money  every  year  from  her  salary  and  the  impression  is  that 
she  has  a little  property  and  it  is  not  supposed  she  will  carry  much 
stock.  The  Boston  trade  express  confidence  in  her,  and  will  give  her 
credit.”  Three  brief  updates  followed,  the  last  stating  that  Ford  was 
“doing  a thrifty  business  and  although  no  one  appears  to  have  any 
definite  knowledge  about  her  means  she  is  sold  her  wants  [,]  pays 
wellj,]  and  they  call  her  credit  good.” 

Boston  directories  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  list  Ford’s  shop,  and 
an  advertisement  in  concert  programs  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1 898  informed  concertgoers  that  “Miss  M.E.  Ford  . . . 
has  opened  her  rooms  with  a choice  assortment  of  Fall  and  Winter 
Goods.  Personal  attention  given  to  mourning.  Take  elevator.” 

While  conducting  her  business,  Ford  would  have  commuted 
from  the  home  she  purchased  in  1 900  at  1 36  Newbury  Street  (now 
site  of  the  School  of  Fashion  Design)  in  Boston’s  Back  Bay.  She 
lived  there  with  her  sisters,  whom  she  employed,  and  her  mother. 
In  1 9 1 3 Ford  closed  the  downtown  shop,  but  remained  in  business 
at  her  home.  Her  sisters  died  within  a month  of  each  other  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  Ford  continued  to  live  at  the  Back  Bay  property 
until  her  death  in  1926.  As  the  years  advanced,  she  took  in  board- 
ers, seeming  to  have  let  go  her  business.  If  Boston  College  knew 
her  late  in  her  life,  this  may  account  for  the  reference  to  her  being 
a domestic  servant  or  washerwoman,  rather  than  business  owner. 

WHATEVER  ELSE  SHE  WAS  OVER  THE  COURSE  OF  HER  LONG 
life  (she  died  at  age  87),  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Ford  was  a 
shrewd  businesswoman.  Her  estate  at  her  death  totaled  more 
than  $125,500,  equal  to  nearly  $1.7  million  today.  Her  assets, 
according  to  a will  signed  on  April  9,  1925,  included  her  Newbury 
Street  home,  valued  at  $50,000,  along  with  bank  accounts  totaling 
more  than  $16,000,  personal  belongings  valued  at  $1,000,  and 
stocks — mainly  in  railways,  electric  railways  or  trolleys,  and  power 
companies — worth  about  $50,000.  Ford  died  at  home  of  pneumo- 
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nia  (of  six  days  duration)  and  “senility,”  a term  often  used  in  death 
certificates  of  that  time  as  a synonym  for  old  age.  The  fact  that  no 
duration  of  senility  was  recorded  in  Ford’s  case  seems  to  support 
this  interpretation. 

In  addition  to  modest  bequests  to  her  lawyer,  a cousin,  and  a 
handful  of  friends,  Ford  left  money  to  family  members  of  Juliette 
Billings,  a kindergarten  teacher  living  in  Jamaica  Plain,  whose 
family  had  been  near  neighbors  of  Ford’s  family  in  Canada.  Ford 
also  made  bequests  in  honor  of  her  sisters  to  a nursing  home 
for  the  destitute  elderly  run  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in 
Roxbury  and  to  the  Working  Boys  Home  in  Newton  Flighlands — a 
school  for  orphaned  and  homeless  boys  operated  by  the  Xaverian 
Brothers — and  also  to  the  Floly  Ghost  Flospital  for  Incurables 
in  Cambridge,  which  specialized  in  care  for  sufferers  of  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  terminal  conditions  and  was  run  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal.  Ford’s  sister  Mary  died  at  age  70  of 
ovarian  cancer.  The  death  record  states  that  she  died  at  home,  but 
perhaps  she  was  treated  at  Floly  Ghost  Flospital. 

Boston  College  was  mentioned  twice  in  the  will  that  Ford 
signed  in  1925.  In  the  first  instance,  near  the  beginning  of  the  doc- 
ument, Ford  assigned  $2,000  to  Fr.  Gasson  (more  than  a decade 


after  his  presidency)  to  be  “devoted  to  such  use  and  purposes  of 
Boston  College  as  [he]  shall  determine”;  the  second  reference, 
near  the  end  and  just  above  her  large  slanting  signature,  stated  “All 
the  rest ...  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  College.”  Since  the  sum  of  her  other  bequests  totaled 
$16,500,  this  would  seem  to  have  provided  Boston  College  with  a 
gift  of  more  than  $100,000,  probably  making  Miss  Ford  one  of  the 
most  generous  benefactors  of  Boston  College  from  the  time  of  its 
founding  into  the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 

In  a list,  likely  composed  in  1928,  of  “Inscriptions  for  Memorial 
Tablets  in  the  Boston  College  Library,”  Fr.  Dolan  mentioned  seven 
plaques.  The  fifth  was  one  reading  “The  Margaret  Elizabeth  Ford 
Memorial  Tower,”  to  be  placed  “In  the  Library  Tower.”  If  such  a 
sign  was  struck  and  affixed,  it  isn’t  in  the  Ford  Tower  today,  nor  is 
it  recalled  by  individuals  who  have  known  Boston  College  and  the 
library  over  many  decades. 

In  a ceremony  to  be  led  by  University  President  William  P. 
Leahy,  SJ,  Boston  College  will  install  a dedicatory  plaque  in  Ford 
Tower  in  fall  2016,  meeting  an  obligation  nearly  90  years  old.  ■ 

Shelley  Barber  is  a reference  and  archives  specialist  at  the  Burns  Library. 


LOST  BARDS  OF  BOSTON 


Over  three  years  starting  in  2011,  English  professor  Paul  Lewis  and  17  undergraduate  and  alumni  researchers  scoured  the  digi- 
tized archives  of  59  Boston  literary  magazines  from  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries— titles  such  as  Ommium  Gatherum  and 
the  Useful  Cabinet— for  what  Lewis  calls  “buried  treasures."  The  result  is  the  2016  book  Citizen  Poets  of  Boston:  A Collection  of 
Forgotten  Poems,  1 789-1820,  published  by  University  Press  of  New  England,  containing  verses  about  men  and  women,  death  and 
politics,  work  and  city  life.  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 

Advice  to  the  Young  Ladies  of  Boston 


With  Folded  Arms 

With  folded  arms  and  uplift  eyes  — 

"Have  mercy  heaven"— the  Parson  cries, 

"Upon  our  thirsty  sun  burnt  Plains, 

Thy  blessings  send  in  genial  rains." 

The  sermon  ended  and  the  prayers, 

Sir  Cassoc  for  his  home  prepares; 

When  with  his  visage  drest  in  smiles, 

"It  rains,  thank  heaven!"  cries  farmer  Giles; 

“Rains?"  quoth  the  Parson,  "sure  you  joke, 

Rains?  Heaven  forbid  — I have  no  cloak." 

—Anonymous,  in  Boston  Weekly  Magazine,  April  9,  1803 

Epigram 

In  the  reign  of  Democracy,  dead  to  all  shame, 

The  demons  of  falsehood  infest  us; 

Vice  and  Folly  assume  Wit  and  Virtue's  fair  name, 

And  the  devil  himselfs  call'd  Honestus. 

—Anonymous,  in  Ordeal,  May  13,  1809 


Ye  lovely  nymphs  of  Boston's  beauteous  race, 

Let  no  false  shews  your  native  charms  disgrace. 

Ape  not  the  vain  Coquette,  too  kind  or  rude, 

Nor  imitate  the  stiff  dissembling  prude. 

A heart  to  pride  unknown,  a smile  sincere, 

A mild  address,  an  unaffected  air; 

Will  make  mankind  your  pleasing  worth  approve, 

And  gently  fix  the  lasting  chain  of  love. 

—Anonymous,  in  Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  May  1789 

On  the  Death  of  an  Infant 

When  the  Archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join, 

Millions  shall  wish  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine. 

—Anonymous,  in  Christian  Watchman,  June  19,  1819 

Poems  reprinted  by  permission  of  University  Press  of  New  England. 
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BEHIND  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

By  Toby  Lester 

A psychologist  investigates  the  neuroscience  of  morality 


Moral  intuitions  feel  like  facts.  Killing  is  wrong;  incest  is 
wrong.  We  know  these  things  to  be  true.  But  we  also  know 
that  moral  judgments  are  relative:  Murder  is  worse  than  man- 
slaughter, sleeping  with  a parent  on  purpose  is  worse  than  doing  it 
accidentally,  Oedipus-style.  We  also  know  that  moral  judgments 
vary  over  time  and  across  cultures:  In  the  past  150  years  alone, 
Americans  have  adopted  dramatically  different  moral  stances 
toward  slavery,  women’s  rights,  and  homosexuality,  and  in  centu- 
ries past  the  Greeks  and  Mayans  found  nothing  wrong  with  pedo- 
philia and  human  sacrifice.  The  closer 
you  look,  the  more  complex  the  picture 
becomes.  People  exposed  to  bad  smells 
judge  behavior  more  harshly  than 
those  who  aren’t.  Judges  who  have  just 
had  lunch  are  more  lenient  than  judges 
who  haven’t. 

Liane  Young,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  spends  her  time 
trying  to  figure  out  what’s  behind  all 
of  this.  Few  people  are  better  quali- 
fied for  the  job.  She  has  a Ph.D.  in 
cognitive  psychology  (2008)  and  a BA 
in  philosophy  (2004)  from  Harvard, 
and  after  wrapping  up  there,  she  spent 
three  years  as  a post-doctoral  associ- 
ate at  MIT  (2008-11),  where  she  used 
advanced  neuroimaging  techniques  to 
discover  which  parts  of  the  brain  are 
active  in  moral  judgment  and  behavior. 

Since  then  she’s  continued  that  work 
at  Boston  College,  where,  as  the  head 
of  what’s  known  as  the  Morality  Lab, 
she  leads  a team  of  researchers  and  students  who  are  exploring  the 
underpinnings  of  morality. 

A decade  or  so  ago,  some  cognitive  psychologists  believed  that 
new  neuroimaging  tools  would  allow  them  to  map  the  geography 
of  the  “moral  brain”;  after  all,  when  they  observed  subjects  mak- 
ing different  moral  judgments,  they  saw  different  regions  of  their 
brains  consistently  fighting  up.  But  Young  and  her  colleagues 
have  since  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  a distinct  moral  brain  is 
illusory.  Our  moral  intuitions  may  feel  hardwired,  but  we  use  our 
emotions  and  social  instincts  to  generate  them. 

Talk  with  Young  about  this,  and  you  realize  that  even  the  idea 
of  a single  “morality”  is  misguided.  We’d  do  better,  she  makes  you 
see,  to  talk  about  overlapping  and  sometimes  competing  moralities. 
Some  might  be  based  on  harm  (murder,  theft),  others  might  be 
based  on  purity  (incest,  cannibalism).  Each  engages  its  own  region 
of  the  brain  and  seems  to  have  evolved  to  help  us  navigate  distinct 


emotional  and  social  situations.  Harm  violations  make  us  angry, 
for  example,  especially  if  they’re  intentional;  that’s  why  we  want 
to  punish  killers,  and  it’s  why  we  judge  murder  more  harshly  than 
manslaughter,  even  though  both  cause  the  same  outcome.  Purity 
violations,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  reactions  of  disgust,  even  if 
the  violations  aren’t  intentional.  Emotionally,  it’s  hard  to  consider 
somebody  pure  if  you  know  they’ve  eaten  a fellow  human  being, 
no  matter  why. 

This  helps  explain  why  some  moral  debates  are  so  hard  to 
resolve:  The  parties  involved  are  apply- 
ing different  moral  standards.  Gay 
marriage  is  a case  in  point.  Many  liber- 
als, who  tend  to  judge  on  the  basis  of 
harm,  find  the  practice  unobjection- 
able, because  it  hurts  nobody;  many 
conservatives,  who  tend  to  judge  on 
the  basis  of  purity,  find  it  reprehen- 
sible, because  it  violates  the  sanctity  of 
an  ideal. 

Young  has  recently  brought  this  sort 
of  thinking  to  bear  on  what  is  perhaps 
the  great  moral  issue  of  our  age:  what 
we’re  doing  to  the  environment.  The 
damage  is  real,  but  activists  have  had  a 
hard  time  convincing  people  to  engage 
morally  with  the  problem.  Why?  In  a 
paper  published  last  year  in  Philosophy 
Compass,  Young  and  two  colleagues 
proposed  an  answer:  because  the  harm 
we’ve  done  hasn’t  been  intentional, 
and  because  it  often  affects  non-human 
subjects  (animals,  plants,  ecosystems) 
rather  than  humans.  To  get  people  to  engage,  they  suggest,  advo- 
cates should  think  harder  about  framing  the  problem  in  terms  of 
purity.  Lean  heavily  on  the  defilement  of  the  planet,  provoke  a reac- 
tion of  disgust,  and  use  that  reaction  “to  bring  about  the  enduring 
stigmatization  of  environmental  degradation.” 

Young’s  work  has  been  featured  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
on  NPR  and  CNN,  and  she’s  received  numerous  scholarly  grants 
and  awards.  Given  the  interest  in  her  research,  she’s  optimistic 
about  what  she  can  accomplish — but  in  the  end  she  sees  her  role 
as  describing  why  we  do  what  we  do,  not  telling  people  what  they 
should  do.  “Psychology  can  constrain  and  help  philosophy  in  useful 
ways,”  she  says.  “But  there’s  always  going  to  be  more  philosophy 
to  do.”  ■ 

Toby  Lester  is  a visiting  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  author  of  The  Fourth  Part  of  the  World:  An  Astonishing  Epic  ofClobal 
Discovery,  Imperial  Ambition,  and  the  Birth  of  America  (2009). 
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Abramson,  in  her  home  studio. 


Feats  of  clay 

By  Zachary  Jason 
Ceramicist  Isabelle  Abramson  '07 


Seven  mornings  a week  by  7:00,  at  the 
end  of  a two-mile  dirt  road  in  a forest  in 
southern  Vermont,  Isabelle  Abramson 
climbs  the  alternating-tread  staircase 
of  her  rustic  home — one  step  just  wide 
enough  for  her  left  slipper,  the  next  for 
the  right — to  her  studio.  For  the  next  live 
or  so  hours,  choosing  from  nearly  100 
metal  sculpting  tools  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  she  carves  labyrinthine  designs 
into  molded,  dampened  clay,  yielding  in 
a matter  of  days,  or  sometimes  weeks, 
ceramic  confections  ranging  from  two- 
inch  bud  vases  to  lacy  pendant  lamps 
that  will  shine  their  light  through  more 
than  900  individual  cut-outs. 

“I  knew  I had  to  be  pretty  good  so  I 
wouldn’t  just  die  in  the  woods,”  jokes 
Abramson,  who  grew  up  north  of  Boston 
and  spent  most  of  her  childhood  summers 
on  a West  Virginia  farm.  She  “always” 
wanted  to  be  an  artist — she  sewed 
her  own  pants  as  a teenager — but  also 
“couldn’t  stand  a life  not  helping  people.” 
After  a semester  of  art  school,  she  enrolled 
in  the  Connell  School  of  Nursing.  She 
became  a nurse  at  an  Orthodox  Jewish 
K-12  school  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
in  2007  and  spent  her  spare  hours  at  a 
local  pottery  co-op,  teaching  herself  the 
near-surgical  process  of  incising  a design 


(mapped  out  in  pencil)  while  constantly 
sponging  to  prevent  cracking. 

By  201 1,  the  likes  of  Yankee  Magazine, 
the  Huffington  Post,  and  Vogue  Netherlands 
had  discovered  her  high-gloss  lattice 
bowls  and  votive  holders  (virtually  always 
white)  at  gallery-style  home  goods  stores 
in  Boston’s  South  End  and  on  her  web- 
site, giving  her  the  confidence  to  move 
to  Vermont  to  pursue  ceramics  full-time. 
At  first  she  worked  14  hours  a day,  often 
until  her  fingers  bled.  Owing  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  pieces,  only  two-thirds  of  her 
smaller  items  and  one  quarter  of  her  larger 
ones  survive  the  required  four-to-five  kiln 
firings.  Now  she  makes  up  to  100  mini 
vases  a week.  Larger  pieces  such  as  her 
intricate  fleur-de-lis  bowls  can  take  three 
weeks  or,  as  she  says,  “about  a thousand 
years.” 

Abramson  still  practices  nursing — 
twice  a week  making  house  calls  to  elderly 
patients  and  working  as  a substitute  nurse 
at  a local  private  school.  Some  Saturdays, 
she  brings  her  smaller  vases,  her  hand- 
crafted porcelain-and-silver  earrings,  and 
(in  season)  her  fresh- picked  vegetables 
to  the  Putney  Farmer’s  Market.  Most  of 
her  larger  works — the  pendant  lamps,  for 
instance — sell  on  her  website,  for  as  much 
as  $5,600  apiece. 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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Every  gift  strengthens  our  BC  community — at  the  Heights  and  beyond 
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